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“We've been a FORD FAMILY for years!” 


“More than thirty years, in fact. 
Dad and Mother had one of the 
early two-cylinder Fords before 
I was born. They tell me I cut 
my teeth on the steering wheel 
of their first Model T! 

“T went off to college in an old 
Ford roadster without any top 
or fenders. Helen and I honey- 
mooned in a Model A. And we 


celebrated our last anniversary 
by buying a V-8. Jimmy has 
slept away many a mile in that 
big back seat. 

“Some of these days, I'll be 
able to afford a more expensive 
But I don’t think I'll 
change. 


car. 


“Thirty years of faithful ser- 
vice from one name sort of gets 


under your skin. 


Besides, t! 


pad aS 


new Fords give me everything | 


want. They’re roomy, comfor - 


able, good-looking. They’ve g 
plenty of pep and power. Ai 
they cost less to buy and run. 

“We've proved that in d 
lars and cents!” 


FORD @ Vr: 
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LETTERS 


EARNINGS: In News-WeEeEk for Feb. 20 
you write: “In 1936 G.M. pay averaged 75 
cents an hour, and steady workers earned 
$1,490 for the year.” 

In order to accumulate $1,490 in wages an 
employe would have to work 40 hours for 50 
weeks of the year. Since the automobile in- 
dustry is a seasonal industry, the average 
worker does not work 50 weeks in each year. 

If News-WEExK really is unbiased you will 
give us facts, not theoretical earnings based 
on a full year of steady work. Your file room 
should have yielded the correct information 
in less than five minutes if you really had 
wanted it. 

In Labor Information Bulletin issued by 
U.S. Department of Labor for April, 1936, I 
find the following information: ‘“Employ- 

ent and pay-roll records of more than 143-, 
000 workers in automobile assembly plants 
evealed that in 1934 these workers averaged 
37.7 weeks of employment, or 73 per cent of 
the possible working time ... 

“Workers employed in factories assembling 
finished automobiles averaged $941, as 
igainst an average of $777 made by those en- 
caged in the production of automotive parts 
and equipment ... One out of four workers 
carned less than $600.” 

As a steady, cover-to-cover reader of your 
magazine, I think you owe it to your readers 
to correct your figures on the subject. 

J. MILLER 

Chicago, Ill. 


Editorial Note: Both News-Weex and Mr. Mil- 
ler erred in attempting to oversimplify the automobile 
industry's complex wage variations. No single figure of 
the sort cited by News-Weex could accurately report 
General Motors pay. Mr. Miller's quotations, inexact 
but correct in substance, likewise omit essential detail 


summarized by the Labor Information Bulletin to 
which he refers. The bulletin points out that in 1934, 
the year upon which the studies were based, automo- 
tive employment fluctuated between unusual extremes, 
that subsequently the industry increased average year- 
round employment by changes in production schedules, 
that in 1934 one-third of automotive workers were em- 
ployed 50 or more weeks per year, that the total of 


143,039 employes included office as well as plant work- . 


ers. Of 101,617 male plant workers, the largest single 
group—9,356—earned between $1,100 and $1,200 in 
1934; one-fourth of the total earned less than $590, 
whereas some 41,000 earned $1,100 or more. It should 
be noted that the bulletin refers to employment and 
pay in the industry as a whole, not to General Motors 
alone. 


HAPPILY ADDRESSED: [ shake, trough 
the seas and the heavens, your hands (this 
is good, hei!) Now let’s talk about business. 

I have, since the 11-5-1936, by order No. 
65358, a two years subscription for the 
News-WEEK. 

But my address, as you can see, is not 

Ace Rua Branco 137 
but this 

Mr. Tavares de Lyra Filho 

Ave. Rio Branco 137-710 

Rio de Janeiro-Brasil 

South America 
and this ave. means avenida, that is the-same 
than avenue, as you certainly know. That is 
the reason for wich I can’t receive every 
number of your splendid magazine. 

I hope, now, with the correction of my 
address | can have each number. And also I 
hope you can forgive my terrible Brasilian 
English. Think of your Portuguese, and, 
please, be kind. 

A. TAVARES DE Lyra FILHO 

Rio de Janeiro 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





Girls 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 22% 


Eriscopa. Resident and Day School. Prepares for 
Eastern and Western Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern .equipment. Art, Music, Dramatics, Out- 


door sports. ™M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 


HARCUM SUMMER SCHOOL 


Academic Courses, Fine and Commercial Art, Cos- 
tume Design, Interior Decoration. Dramatics, Music, 
Journalism, Home Economics, Secretarial Science. 
Cultural and Social Activities. Riding, Swimming, 
Golf, Tennis. Catalog. 


Edith Harcum, Box NS, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











Boys 
LAKE FOREST A national college prepara- 


tory school for boys. Write 
for booklet on ‘‘The Richards Plan in Education,’ 
which is different, grips the boy's interest, is an in- 
centive to hard work, gets unprecedented results. 79th 
Year. John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 
Box W, Lake Forest, ui. 


Co-Educational 
CURRY SCHOOL 


Sharad Verse Bpenkingn Puntle Beeching, Der gna Pronine 
or: erse = ng, tie = ing, vening 
Classes. Summer Terms at Boston, M loeakes New don, 
N.H.. Asheville, N.C. Dr. Trentwel Mason White, 14 
Box F, 251 Commonweaith Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Summer Camp 
SUSQUEHANNA 





Boys 5-18. Mountain Camp on Private Lake. New 
Milford, Pa. 19th Season. Untimited riding, com- 
plete course in Horsemanship, included in fee. All 


other sports. Personal development is paramount. 
Catalog. Robert T. Smith. 316 W. 95th St., N. Y. C 











THE 


TEMPO 


OF TODAY 


@ Demands a concentration of the 
NEWS .« « 
current trends that puts the news in 
perspective for easy understanding. 


concise, alive analysis of 


@ Tersely ... accurately ... NEWS- 
WEEK presents a graphic portrayal! 
of the world today. With word and 
picture it performs, in separate sec- 
tions, the exclusive double service of 
unbiased news plus expert predic- 
tions on the trend of tomorrow's 
news. Subscribe today—busy men 
and women who must know whot is 
going on find NEWS-WEEK a fasci- 
nating necessity. 


Mail Coupon Now! 


J. E. Lowes, Jr., Circulation Mgr. 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Enter my subscription to News-WEEK 





for 1 year $4 2 years $6. I 
enclose remittance Bill me late> 
Name 

Address 
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BRITTANY 


— renowned for quaint towns igs 
and picturesque costumes. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


— with their magnificent mountain scenery. 


IRELAND — a charming country that few travelers know. 


SCOTLAND 





— with historic Edinburgh and the romantic Highlands. 


All these and other interesting countries, including Germany, 
Holland and Denmark, are on the program of the Raymond-Whitcomb 


Northwest Europe Cruise 


Sailing June 26 in the French Line §.5S. “Paris” 


A new summer cruise along the shores of Northwestern Europe and 
the British Isles, from France to the Fjords of Norway. With stops at 
twenty historic, picturesque and important ports in eleven countries, 
and excursions to many other notable places that ordinarily it is im- 


practical to visit. 


This is an exceptional opportunity to visit, with all the tra- 
ditional comfort of Raymond-Whitcomb cruises, a famous 
and fascinating section of Europe much of which is not on 
the usual travel routes or on the programs of other cruises. 


At sea, the luxuries and the delightful holiday atmosphere of a great 


French liner that is an authentic bit of France . . 


. and the largest ship 


to make a cruise to Europe this summer. 32 days from New York over 
the 8000-mile cruise route to Southampton and Havre, with return 
passage to America by French Line steamships through the yeat. 


Rates, including return, $565 up 





NORTH CAPE — RUSSIA CRUISE 


The annual Raymond-Whitcomb summer 
cruise to Iceland, Norwegian fjords and 
cities, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Danzig 
and Russia. To sail June 26 in the Cunard 
White Star liner “Franconia.” Rates, $525 
up, including return passage to December 31. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE VI 
Accommodations from May 11 to 14 in the 
“Orion,” largest of liners to serve as float- 
ing hotels in the Port of London during the 
Coronation . .. Rates, May 11 to 14, $75 up. 
Choice seats for the Coronation Procession on May 12 
in Westminster Abbey Stand. Prices, 18 to 50 guineas. 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Independent trips that are especially planned to meet the wishes of the 
traveler in date, places visited, program and other matters. The cost is 
also directly in his control, for he can set his own total figure or specify 
a rate per day. Send for the new Raymond -Whitcomb European folder, 
“Europe on Your Own,” containing a useful, color travel map of Europe. 


For particulars see your local travel agent ... or 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Avenue (at 53rd Street) 


Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 


Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 


Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut Street 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Avenue 
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BirtHDAY: Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the United States, 75, 
Apr. 11. He read newspapers at home 
in the morning and took a walk in the 
afternoon. 


..-.-Glenn Scobey (Pop) Warner, foot- 
ball coach, 66, Apr. 5. With three years 
to run on a Temple University contract, 
Warner “would like to turn out one 
more great team ... then I would be 
ready to step out.” 


...-Leon Blum, French Socialist Pre- 
mier, 65, Apr. 9. While he made a po- 
litical speech, safe-crackers stole $2,000 
from the Paris office of his three silk- 
merchant brothers. 

REPORTED ENGAGED: John Roosevelt, 
the President’s youngest son, and Anne 
Clark, wealthy Bostonian and recent 
White House guest, until a month ago 
engaged to Samuel Sands, step-grand- 


ACME 
Anne Clark: John Roosevelt’s fiancee? 


son of the late William K. Vanderbilt. 
At her weekly press conference (see 
page 24) Mrs. Roosevelt said that as 
far as she knew “John is not engaged 
to anybody.” 


. . . Adelaide Moffett Brooks, widow of 
David Brooks, and John McLean, son of 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, owner of 
the Hope diamond. Mrs. McLean 
branded the “idea of an engagement” 
as “silly.” 

Marriep: Mrs. Henry Herman West- 
inghouse, 79-year-old widow of the son 
of George Westinghouse, inventor 0! 
the air brake, and John Franklin Mil- 
ler, 78-year-old vice chairman of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.’s board of 
directors, in a surprise wedding at 
Bradenton, Fla. Mrs. Miller was first 
married in 1876. 


... Arline Judge, movie actress, and 
Daniel Reid Topping, New York sports- 
man, at Virginia City, Nev., a few 
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Long Distance Rate Reductions 
bring far-away friends 


NEARER and NEARER 


A sertes of rate reductions from 1926 to 1937 has sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephoning. These 
reductions have been made in accordance with Bell System 
policy to reduce Long Distance rates whenever improve- 
ments in telephony and the volume of business permit. 

Today’s low Long Distance rates make it easy to keep in 
touch with out-of-town friends and relatives . . . frequently, 
pleasantly. They make it easy to do business across the 
miles with branches, customers and prospects . . . quickly, 
personally. 

Below are rates for 3-minute daytime calls between repre- 
sentative cities. .. . Call some one far away today, and find 
how much genuine pleasure Long Distance can bring you 
.. . at low cost. 














HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 
AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN RECENT YEARS: 
RATES FOR 3-MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS * Station-to-Station Person-to-Person 
. January 15,| Jam. 15, ; January15,| Jan. 15 
From Te 1926 1937 | 1926 1937 
Baltimore Philadelphia $ .65 8 .50 $ .80 8 .70 
Cincinnati | Detroit 1.55 90 1.90 1.25 
Buffalo Toledo 1.70 95 2.10 1.30 
Boston Washington 2.40 1.25 3.00 1.65 
Chicago Little Rock 3.40 1.65 4.25 2.20 
Atlanta Kansas City 4.30 2.00 5.35 2.65 
Denver Seattle 6.60 3.00 8.25 4.00 
Dallas New York 8.80 4.00 11.00 5.25 
Chicago San Francisco 11.90 5.00 14.85 6.75 
New York Los Angeles 15.65 6.25 19.55 8.50 























* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 
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hours after she divorced Wesley Rug- 
gles, motion picture director. 


. . « James C. Clark, sportsman-son of 
J. William Clark, thread manufacturer, 
and Mrs. Marion Taylor Gibson, former 
wife of Langhorne Gibson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, in Gold- 
en’s Bridge, N.Y., the day after Clark’s 
Reno divorce from the former Lady 
Irene Cubitt of Melton Mowbray, Eng- 
land, became final. 

DivorcepD: Bruce Cabot, movie actor, 
by Adrienne Ames, movie actress. 
“Bruce has always been extremely hu- 
miliating to me ... he would drink 
too much... fly into rages... break 
the furniture ... Once he threw a 
chromium-plated clock at me... ” 

ARRIVED: Joseph E. Davies, American 
Ambassador to Russia, and Mrs. Davies 
—self-styled “typical capitalists’ —in 
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New York from England, after nine 
weeks at his new post (“fascinating 
and _ stimulating”’’). Though Soviet 
leaders were “able” and “earnest” and 
“were doing extraordinary things,” Da- 
vies observed that “European experi- 
ence causes one to be deeply grateful 
for our own system of government.” 


. . « Masaaki Iinuma and Kenji Tsuka- 
goshi, Japanese aviators, in London, 
from Tokyo, in Kamikaze (Divine 
Wind), monoplane owned by the news- 
paper Asam. Bearing Tokyo’s Corona- 
tion greetings, the Nipponese averaged 
198 miles an hour, making the 9,800- 
mile trip in 94 hours 18 minutes—two 
days faster than a ten-year-old record 
set by two Frenchmen. 

ADMITTED: To the United States, a 
troupe of trained fleas, belonging to 
Mrs. Antonio Crispi of London—under 
false pretences because officials wouldn’t 
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call a flea a flea. Customs inspectors 
listed the insects as “foreign entertain- 
ers”; the Biological Survey classified 
them as “wild animals’; shipping 
agents, as Mrs. Crispi’s ‘‘personal ef- 
fects” because she carried them in spe- 
cially constructed pocketbooks. 
DEPARTED: Prince and Princess Chi- 
chibu, brother and sister-in-law of the 
Emperor of Japan, from New York, for 
London, to represent the Mikado at the 
Coronation. Their day and a half in 
New York clicked on a clocklike sched- 
ule of luncheons, press conferences, re- 
ceptions, and _ dinners. When her 
husband inspected the Hayden Planeta- 
rium and Museum of Natural History, 
the Princess (who speaks English with 
a Southern accent acquired at Friends 
School, Washington) went shopping. 


- . « The British Imperial Conference 
Group, composed of members of the 





AND TRAVEL 
DEPaREMENT 





Established 1906 
FEATURED EACH MONTH IN 58 OR MORE PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cAmerican Mercury, Current History, Forum, Nature Magazine, 
News-Week (2 issues) and The Graduate Group 


Combined circulation approximately 1,000,000 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., § Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











_ MASSACHUSETTS 


The MAYF LOWER Hotels at 
Manomet Point, Plymouth, on Cape Cod 
Bay, and in quaint town of Hyannis Mass. 
Address either hotel for folder & ratecard. 


MONTANA 
JACKSON LAKE LODGE. ‘In the heart of 


Jackson Hole,’’ famous remnant of the Old West. 
Easily accessible. Yellowstone Park in 1 hour. Rastic 
cabins, wonderful fishing & hunting. Wranglers, 
cowboys, horses. Guy Robertson, Mgr., Moran, Wyo. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
PINNACLE INN, Banner Elk, N.C. Fireproof. 4000 
ft. elevation. Cool. 1000 private acres. Lake, Tennis, 
Riding; famous trout-fishing. Low rates. Many un- 
asual attractions. Summer college activities. Folder. 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
58 publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 























@ The new vacation Mecca for 
motorists. Land of mountains, 
forests, lakes and streams. A 
thousand scenic spots easily 
accessible over splendid paved 
highways. Send for the State’s 
28-page illustrated booklet on 
Oregon. Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Travel Dept. 20, 
Salem, Oregon. 





SEE THE BY-WAYS of the 
Orient . 
South America . . lv. June 12 


Europe by motor . lv. June 18 


Mexico. . leaving every week 
Every detail planned for carefree travel by 
pionéers in all-expense tours .. . 375 agents 
throughout the world. What folders shall 


we send ? 
672 Market Street 


PECK-J UDA H San Francisco, ( vale 


oUTDOORS E YU R rey PE 


Bicycling — Climbing — Canocing 
Unusual op porsunlere at reasonable rates. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 
Cambridge, Mass, 





Harvard Square 








EUROPE % Me $379)! 


] By Train, 6 countries, $289. Med. plus Europe, 8335. 


Toarist Cl. Vacatioy Crus, Box 147, Brookline, Mass. 





leaving June 21) 


Discover 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Wild, untamed: forests . . . streams 
and lakes full of gamey fish . . . quaint 
fishing villages . . . discover them, 
explore them! Fishing, sailing, golf- 
ing, canoeing, sightseeing in the cool 
North. Low rates at modern camps 
and hotels. 

Write for free booklet “Come to New- 
foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn's, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 








11-12} Days - ‘135 up 
See LABRADOR . . . in ocean liner comfort! Land of 
mystery - The Golden North and romantic French 
Canada, beautiful Newfoundland —on CLARKE luxury 
cruises from Montreal. Ask your Travel Agent or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. Lr. 


DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING - MONTREAL . CANADA 


EU ROPE BY — Season || __ 
MOTOR CAR pag 


Continent — Nine 
Weeks, All Expense, $738.50. Katherine Pantiind 
Travel Serviee, 519 armon St., Birmingham, Mich. 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 


student organization offers great savings in Ber-|-~ 











BICYCLE + MOTOR + FALTROOT 
trins to Europe for students and teachers from oes. 
SITA, 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. C. 


EU RO P E 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effeeted on all lines. Write for B’ klet ““W."” 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.n.v. 


Where-To-Go for June closes Apr. 28 











NEW YORK 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @# 
West 45th St. —just West of Sth Ave. 





A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths. Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 





mada, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12 c.Also10-wk. | | 


YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 
* —7 — 


CRAGSMOOR INN sce: 


Distinctive atmosphere — Goit, Tennis 
Good Cuisine—Booklet—Cragsmoor, N. ‘ 


Remember—smail copy is BIG in W here-To-G¢ 


2000 f feet his! 
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House of Lords and Commons, which 
arrived in this country Mar. 17 for an 
informal survey of American social and 
economic conditions, from New York, 
for England—‘“struck by the vigor and 
confidence with which the problems of 
the land are being faced by the ad- 
ministration.” 


._ . . Helen Morgan, night-club singer, 
from New York, for London. “They 
don’t appreciate me here anymore. Be- 
sides, I’m going to meet the man I love 
in England... 2 


PRESENTED: To Queen Helena, of 
Italy, the Golden Rose, by Pope Pius 
XI, in recognition of her piety, charity, 
and excellence as a mother. 


WANTED: By the United States Treas- 
ury Department, a coral and green da- 
mask bedspread, lined with sateen and 
piped in green to match, for Gov. 
Lawrence W. Cramer of the Virgin Is- 
lands. The spread is needed to help 
furnish the run-down Government 
House on St. Croix Island—which Cra- 
mer visits twice a month. 

Lost: By Crown Princess Juliana, of 
the Netherlands, 23 pounds, during her 
three-month honeymoon with Prince 
3ernard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld of Ger- 
many. The Prince brought home a 
box of trick exploding cigars. 


+ . 


EXCHANGED: A bowl of broth from 
the White House kitchens and a bunch 
of flowers, by Sara Roosevelt, 6-year- 
old daughter of the President’s eldest 
son, and Arthur Capper, United States 
Senator from Kansas—both recovering 
from emergency appendix operations in 
Emergency Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

Diep: Albert Bigelow Paine, 75, au- 
thor, in New Smyrna, Fla. A writer 
since 1895 (“The Great White Way’”— 
one of his novels—gave Broadway its 
nickname), Paine was best known as 
biographer, friend, and literary execu- 
tor of Mark Twain. 


..- Emile Pathe, 77, pioneer in the mo- 
tion picture, phonograph, radio, and 
camera fields, in Pau, France. With his 
brother Charles, he produced the first 
newsreels and the first serial starring 
Pearl White—“Perils of Pauline.” 


-. +» Ralph W. Ince, 50, motion-picture 
director and actor, in an automobile ac- 
cident, in London, England, where he 
has been under contract to Warner 
Bros.-National Productions, Ltd. for 
three years. In motion pictures since 
Vitagraph days, Ince directed and acted 
in “The Goddess,” one of the first, big- 
gest, and longest serials. 

... Slippers, Cairn terrier the Duke of 
Windsor reared and gave to Mrs. Wal- 
lis Simpson for Christmas, of snake- 
bite received on the grounds of Mrs. 
Charles Bedaux’ French chateau, where 
Mrs. Simpson is staying. She canceled 
all engagements for the day. 


Hetp: For Mrs. Maria Fitzherbert, 
morganatic wife of King George IV, a 
mass 100 years after her death, in the 
church of St. John the Baptist, Brighton, 
England, where her coffin last week was 
discovered under the aisle. 
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A SOCIAL “BUILD-UP” 


Coots 
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IRST impressions are important—that’s 

why men who value social and business 
success are ever watchful of their looks. 
They know well-groomed hair reflects a 
rightful pride in their appearance. And to 
give their hair the proper care—to keep it 
lustrous and handsome-—-they use Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout.” 

Just rub Vitalis briskly into the scalp. Cir- 
culation speeds up—the tight, dry scalp is 
awakened—hair responds with a healthy 
good-looking lustre. The pure vegetable oil 
of Vitalis helps replenish needed scalp oils. 
Loose dandruff is routed. Vitalis and mas- 
Sage assists in giving you a handsome head 
of hair...a credit to your appearance. 

Use Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout” 
today. Get a bottle at your druggist. 


VITALIS 


HELPS KEEP YOUR HAIR 
HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 





FOR ANY MAN! . 


tow * 2° 










Zoe “a e ‘ 
SECONDS to rub—circu- 
lation quickens—needed oil is 
replaced—your hair has a 
chance! 





os 





e 10 SECONDS to comb and 
brush—your hair has a lustre 
but no objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 
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Here is the first announcement of the new 
International Trucks in the gleaming metal dress 
of today and tomorrow. Here are eye-values that 
tell re ee story, ultramodern styling to 
please every owner and driver, your customers 
and the general zoe Bat ae are not 
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brings also advanced engineering throughout 
the mechanical product. 


_ New standards of utility and performance are 


offered you in every model of this new line, in 


sizes ranging from the Half-Ton unit (shown 
above) up to powerful Six-Wheelers. The new 


International Trucks are at your service, on dis- © 


play at International dealer and branch show- | 


rooms. Folders describing sizes and styles used 


in your own hauling work will be sent on request. 
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JUDGMENT DAY: Supreme Court Gives Its Blessing to 


Labor Relations Act and Hands Roosevelt a Victorious 








Defeat 








INTERNATIONAL 


Sit-downers looked out at a future of court-given rights 


Monday, the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the National La- 
bor Relations Act. The recognition of 
unions in manufacturing industry be- 
came mandatory; the Federal Govern- 
ment can enforce collective bargaining 
upon the employers of some 10,000,000 
workers. 

Congress, labor, industry, the admin- 
istration, and the press absorbed the 
implications: 

President Roosevelt, congratulating 
House Speaker Bankhead on his 63rd 
birthday: “It’s a pretty good day for 
all of us, isn’t it?” 

Chairman Ashurst of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee: “Ah, inconsistency 
will save the United States yet.” 

Senator Wheeler of Montana: “This 
means the certain defeat of the Presi- 


a Supreme Court reorganization 
plan.” 


Attorney General Cummings: “For 
more reasons than one, the decisions 
. . . Show the wisdom and soundness 
of the President’s plan.” 

Senator William E. Borah, Idaho: “I 
don’t see that it will have any effect 
on the court bill, because the admin- 
istration might fear the court will turn 
conservative again.” 

Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers of Ameri- 
ca: “We look forward to an era of 
peace...” 

Morris Ernst, New York attorney 
and winning counsel in one of the five 
cases: “I won twenty hats.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, author of 
the act: “A great victory for the people 


In fact, it was a victory for labor, a 
defeat for industry, and a victorious de- 
feat for President Roosevelt. 





Labor: Of the country’s 48,000,000 
wage earners, 10,000,000 are on manu- 
facturers’ pay rolls; of the 10,000,000, 
only 2,800,000 belong to unions. Hence, 
before organized labor can claim suc- 
cess, it must convert the factories’ un- 
organized millions. 

Before this week, labor had the law’s 
support, but only in theory; in fact, 
employers could and did block the act 
in lower courts. 

Now, given the reality, labor can de- 
pend more upon its new legal weapon 
and less upon the strike—a device still 
useful, however, because the NLRA does 
not require employers to conclude 
agreements; it says only that they must 
negotiate. 

But even in their new might, the 
unions are divided. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has asked its friends 
in Congress to modify the act, so that 
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any craft group can deal for its mem- 
bers within any plant. As the NLRA 
now reads, the majority deals for all 
workers; hence it favors the anti-Fed- 
eration Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and its basic tenet: one 
union for all employes within each in- 
dustry. 


Industry: The mere right to talk 
with employers would content no union 
officer worth his salary and expenses. 
Industrialists know and usually fear 
the traditional progression of union 
demands: representation of members, 
then of all workers whether in or out 
of the union, and finally the closed shop 
—meaning that employers can hire only 
union workers. 

This week’s Supreme Court decision 
specifically places the force of law be- 
hind the first and second steps; labor’s 
history has demonstrated that in effect 
the second leads to the closed shop— 
the thing most abhorred by anti-union 
industry. 

That fact impelled General Motors 
and the Chrysler Corporation to close 
down their plants, rather than surren- 
der completely to the C.I.O.’s United 
Automobile Workers; it drove the 
United States Steel Corp. to insist that 
union recognition should involve nego- 
tiation only with union members—not 
with the union on behalf of all workers. 


The implication of the court’s opin- 
ions is that Chrysler, General Motors, 
Big Steel—and stubborn, rugged Henry 
Ford (see page 10)—-have no choice 
but to accord unions both recognition 
and the right of exclusive bargaining, 
once a union proves that it represents 
a majority. 


The President: As a matter of im- 
mediate, practical politics, labor’s Great 
Friend could have asked no bigger boon 
‘than invalidation of the act. Such a de- 
cision would have driven labor’s lobbies 
to frenzied insistence that Congress 
emasculate the court majority; it would 
have demonstrated that the New Deal 
could never attain its objectives under 
present circumstances. 

For the reasons that made all this 
true, the actual opinions robbed the 
President of his best arguments—the 
driver had lost his whip. 

Mr. Roosevelt had said that the 
court’s majority would not approve the 
social legislation demanded by the coun- 
try; this week the court did extend the 
Federal power to lengths undreamed of 
by the administration’s attorneys. 


Hence a handful of wavering Sen- 
ators—holding the balance between de- 
feat and victory for the President’s 
plan—could assure Roosevelt adherents 
back home that the need no longer ex- 
isted. 


White House counselors spun from 
offense to defense. Worried in private, 
they clung to one point: a 5-4 decision 
saved the act; hence the national policy 
depended upon a single, fallible justice. 


Swine: In arguments before the 
court last February, five employers 
attacked the NLRA. Together, they 
defined a broad cross-section of indus- 
try. The Associated Press and the 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach 
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Co. dealt in interstate communication 
and transportation; the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co.’s great plants and barge 
lines manufactured and _ distributed 
steel products; the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. of Detroit and the Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Co., Richmond, Va., 
were essentially “‘local’’ industries, 

Administration attorneys wagered— 
at even money—that they’d win the 
A.P. and coach-company cases; the 
most hopeful had their doubts about 
the others. In lawyers’ fashion, they 
based their bets on precedent. 

They had only to turn to the court’s 
unanimous rejection of NRA: “If the 
commerce clause were construed to 
reach all enterprises and transactions 
which could be said to have an indirect 
effect on interstate commerce, the Fed- 
eral authority would embrace practical- 
ly all the activities of the people... 
The authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment may not be pushed to such an 
extreme.” 

Or to the later decision invalidating 
the first Guffey Coal Control Act: 
“Much stress is put upon the evils 
which come from the struggle between 
employers and employes over ‘ 
wages, working conditions, collective 
bargaining, etc. . . . The conclusive 
answer is that the evils are all evils 
over which the Federal Government 
has no legislative control.” 

Sunday, Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes 
helped her husband celebrate his 75th 
birthday; Monday, she peered up at 
him from a front-row seat in the court. 

Soon she—and some 500 others there 
—learned that a single Justice had 
swung the court toward validation of 
the NLRA. Owen J. Roberts—the 
court’s mercurial, aggressive young- 
ster of 61—had sided with the impon- 
derable Hughes, the always liberal 
Justices Stone and Cardozo, and the 
less consistent Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis. The conservative phalanx held 
its usual four: Justices Sutherland, 
McReynolds, Butler, and Van De- 
vanter. 


Deciston: Among the complaining 
employers, Jones & Laughlin corre- 
sponded most nearly to the great indus- 
trial groups now at grips with labor; 
the decision in its case—plus similar 
findings against the trailer and cloth- 
ing companies—directly affected the 
bulk of industry. 

“Employes have as clear 2 right to 
organize and select their representa- 
tives for lawful purposes as [Jones & 
Laughlin] has to organize its business 
and to select its own officers... 

“The Congressional authority to pro- 
tect interstate commerce from burdens 
and obstructions is not limited to trans- 
actions which can be deemed to be an 
essential part of a ‘flow’ of interstate 
or foreign commerce. Burdens and 
obstructions may be due to injurious 
action springing from other sources... 

“Although activities may be intra- 
state in character when separately con- 
sidered, if they have such a close and 
substantial relation to interstate com- 
merce that their control is essential 

. « Congress cannot be denied the 
power to exercise that control.” 
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Then the Chief Justice, reading for 
the majority, offered merchants, serv- 
ice trades, and even some strictly local 
manufacturers a hope that they might 
still be beyond the act’s range: “The 
scope of this power .. . may not be 
extended so as to embrace effects upon 
interstate commerce so indirect and re- 
mote that to embrace them... would 
effectually obliterate the distinction be- 
tween what is national and what is local 
and create a completely centralized 
government...” 

But the decision demolished indus- 
try’s chief defense. 

“The fact that the employes... were 
engaged in production [rather than in 
exchange or movement of goods] is 
not determinative. The question re- 
mains as to the effect upon interstate 
commerce ... It is idle to say that the 
effect would be indirect or remote. We 
are asked to shut our eyes to the plain- 
est facts of our national life .. .” 


On the bench, Justices seldom depart 
from their written opinions; Justice 
McReynolds, reading for Monday’s dis- 
senters, gazed gravely at his auditors: 
“T have written our joint views and I 
will not stop to read it... It has been 
held by this court for 50 years, and 
especially for the last two, that manu- 
facture is only incidentally related to 
interstate commerce and that Congress 
has no power to regulate it.” 

The Justices concurred in only one 
opinion: their expected unanimity 
against the coach company followed 
familiar precedent. 

But they divided five to four in the 
A.P. case—not because of the differ- 
ences between State and Federal pow- 
er, but because the A.P. had taken 
refuge in constitutional “freedom of 
the press.” 


CALENDAR: During the half century 
before Congress accepted mandatory 
employer-employe negotiation as a na- 
tional policy, men died for the principle, 
and industry fought it fiercely. 

1877: Without organized leadership, 
railway workers struck against wage 
cuts. Ordered out to protect the mails, 
United States soldiers killed and wound- 
ed some 200; the country’s first na- 
tional labor upheaval collapsed. 

1898: President McKinley’s Industrial 
Commission informed him: “A single 
workman, face to face with one of our 
great modern combinations ... is in @ 
position of very great weakness.” The 
nineteen commissioners considered the 
problem an interstate matter; to avert 
strikes, they recommended Federal leg- 
islation and mediation machinery. 

1902: When Pennsylvania anthracite- 
coal operators refused to arbitrate, 
miners struck. President Theodore 
Roosevelt tried to arbitrate, failed, and 
Sent in troops. After that, arbitration 
brought peace, and a Roosevelt com- 
mission suggested Federal investigation 
of disputes which interrupt “the free 
and regular movement of commerce 
among the several States.” 

George F. Baer, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Co.: “The 
rights and interests of the laboring man 
will be protected and cared for, not by 
the labor agitators, but by the Chris- 
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tian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the prop- 
erty interests of the country.” 


1932: President Hoover, signing the 
Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Bill, 
indorsed a declaration of policy soon to 
become a model for New Deal labor 
legislation: “It is necessary that [the 
worker] have full freedom in self- 
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organization ... for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining...” 

1933: Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act: “Employes 
shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing ... .” 
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1934: Labor, industry, and the admin- 
istration had quarreled about 7 (a)’s 
meaning—did it ban company unions? 
Did it give a majority group the right 
to speak for all workers, whether mem- 
bers of the group or not? President 
Roosevelt thought every group— 
whether majority or minority—should 
bargain for itself. Senator Robert F. 
Wagner advocated majority bargaining 
for all, and embodied it in his first La- 
bor Disputes Bill. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers: “It is a deliberate and ir- 
defensible invasion of [the States’] 
right to regulate . . . local employment 
conditions . . . It is a deliberate step 
toward a nation unionized by the act of 
government.” 


1935: NRA fell before the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to fill the 
gap, Congress enacted Senator Wag- 
ner’s National Labor Relations Act: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of commerce... 
by encouraging .. . collective bargain- 
ing and protecting the exercise by 
workers of full freedom of associa- 
COG oan 


PRECEDENT: When Congress passed 
the NLRA nobody knew just how far 
the Federal Government could go in 
regulating an employer’s relations with 
his employes. 

The Supreme Court had affirmed the 
Federal power to require collective-bar- 
gaining between railways and railway 
workers. But railways were clearly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; the 
court had not decided finally whether 
labor troubles of business at large “‘in- 
terrupted commerce between the States” 
and hence were subject to Federal con- 
trol. 

Congress did know that the court 
had approved Federal prohibition of 
“unfair trade practices’—-when those 
practices affected interstate commerce. 
This precedent became the legal foun- 
dation for the NLRA. 


Wagner and his fellow draftsmen de- 


clared flatly that labor disputes upset ' 


interstate trade, and that employer re- 
fusal to deal with employes constituted 
an “unfair labor practice.” Bolstered 
by this device, the statute established 
a three-man National Labor Relations 
Board to enforce its provisions. 


Casual commentators often refer to 
the NLRA as the embodiment of the 
administration’s labor policy. In fact, 
the act was never intended to embrace 
a complete national policy. 


Its provisions concern only one phase 
of industrial relations—employer-em- 
ploye bargaining. It includes no provi- 
sion for arbitrating disputes before 
they reach a crisis. In practice, it can 
be invoked only by labor—not by em- 
ployers seeking protection from their 
own versions of “unfair labor practice.” 

This week many a friend of jabor 
and of the board concluded that some- 
thing more was needed—that eventual- 
ly the Federal Government, if it is to 
protect labor’s rights, must also en- 
force labor’s growing responsibilities. 
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LABOR: Murphy Medicine Heals Chrysler Strike; 


Ford and Vermont Also Prescribe for Sit-Downers 


Ribbons of smoke—black flags of 
peace—fiuttered from Michigan’s indus- 
trial chimneys this week. Detroit blos- 
somed with busy factories after a Win- 
ter of strikes; telegraph boys raced 
about the city, calling men to work; 
streetcars, jammed with sweaty work- 
men, crawled between the great auto 
plants and the all-night movies and 
barbershops. 

Chrysler Corporation rehired 65,000; 
Hudson, 11,000; Reo, 2,400. Closed for 
lack of Chrysler orders, Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. opened up shops for 17,000 
bodymakers. By Monday, every im- 
portant automobile strike in the United 
States had been settled under Gov. 
Frank Murphy’s master peace plan— 
a formula phrased to satisfy both Capi- 
tal and Labor. 


Gutp: In Lansing last week, Governor 
Murphy concealed his frayed nerves, 
worked his patience overtime, and 
forced two titans to gulp his medicine. 
John L. Lewis balked at dropping the 
demand of his United Automobile Work- 
ers for sole bargaining rights; Walter 
P. Chrysler insisted that his strike- 
bound Chrysler Corporation would bow 
to no such demand. 

When Chrysler would shake his sleek 
head and start for the door, Murphy 
would rush past and block him. Neither 
Lewis nor Chrysler could leave, the 
Governor declared, until they came to 
terms. 

Finally, on the strike’s 30th day, both 
‘tbacktracked and agreed on “preferen- 
tial rights’”—core of the Murphy plan. 
The deal made Lewis agent for his un- 
ion’s membership only and gave Chrys- 
ler a moral victory. But the union em- 
braced almost 90 per cent of Chrysler’s 
help and risked little chance of losing 
ground; the corporation promised not 
to “aid, promote, or finance” any other 
union—including company groups and 
American Federation of Labor affiliates. 

Chrysler’s employes had collectively 
sacrificed $8,486,000—a month’s pay— 
on the theory that three words, “‘sole bar- 
gaining rights,” would be cheap at any 
cost. Lewis handed them 400 words of 
compromise at $21,215 a word. 

Reo and Hudson pacts closely fol- 
lowed Murphy’s Chrysler model. For 
them all, U.A.W. bound itself to prevent 
further strikes. Reo won a promise 
with teeth—a union pledge to “disci- 
pline” workmen who violated the agree- 
ment with unauthorized strikes. 

In all these negotiations, Murphy 
strove to avoid the sit-downs that have 
continually violated the General Motors 
truce signed Mar. 12. 


Even as he drafted his improved con- 
tract, more wildcat strikes tied up Gen- 
eral Motors plants. One sit-down, 
started as a joke in a G.M. Oldsmobile 
plant at Lansing, spread to another fac- 
tory, cost workers $30,000 in pay, and 





kept 4,500 from work until Homer Mar- 
tin, U.A.W.’s president, drove his fol- 
lowers back to work. “It’s all a mis- 
take,” he explained. 


Forp: On his home grounds at Dear- 
born, Mich., Henry Ford, 73, speaks 
through his company publicist, William 
J. Cameron; at his Ways (Ga.) planta- 
tion, Ford speaks for himself. Lately, 
one way or the other, he has done a lot 
of talking. A fortnight ago, Ford sub- 
ordinates had spoken softly to squatters 
on a Kansas City assembly line; the 
company rehired not only the strikers 
but the men whose layoff caused the 
first sit-down in Ford history. 

Last week, vacationing at Ways, the 
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Henry Ford had a quaint idea 


ruler of the Ford Motor Co. himself 
bandied words with U.A.W. leaders 
marching on his empire. He advised his 
128,916 workers to eschew unions lest 
“they get it like the turkey—in the 
neck.” 

U.A.W. jeered. Itching, yet unpre- 
pared to tackle the man NRA couldn’t 
lick, John L. Lewis wisecracked: ‘Mr. 
Ford ... has but one automobile com- 
pany and a lot of quaint ideas.” 

Newspapers revised rumors that Ford 
soon would institute a $10 daily mini- 
mum wage and a 30-hour week. 


The father of industry’s first $5-day 
neither affirmed nor denied—but he 
hinted: ‘We have been holding down 
production lately so as not to take ad- 
vantage of others during the so-called 
sit-down strikes. When those are over 
there will be wages, production, and 
competition such as never seen before.” 








Ese: Ford had reason for hope. De- 
spite spectacular outbreaks here and 
there, the week’s total of property seiz- 
ures was well below the January-Feb- 
ruary peak; Federal and State legisla- 
tors debated means to hasten the sit- 
down’s ebb. 


Congress weaseled. With a single 
resolution, the Senate condemned sit- 
downs and denounced industry’s com- 
pany unions, spies, and evasions of col- 
lective bargaining. Representatives’ 
liking for this foolproof reproof insured 
quick concurrence in the House. 


Michigan fumbled. Off-year elections 
indicated variously that citizens did and 
did not approve Governor Murphy’s 
lenient tactics. Flint, center of the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, voted 3-to-1 against 
U.A.W. candidates; Hamtramck, seat 
of Chrysler’s troubles, gave Murphy 
supporters a 20-to-1 majority. 


The State’s Senate passed a bill to 
fine or imprison sit-downers and to pe- 
nalize employers who dicker with them. 
The House shied from political dyna- 
mite and postponed a vote. 


Texas’ Senate approved a similar bill. 
Gov. James V. Allred warned Lewis or- 
ganizers, opening a campaign in Texas 
oilfields, that the State would tolerate 
no importations of Michigan tactics. 


Vermont alone completed legislative 
action against sit-downers. Gov. George 
C. Aiken signed an act threatening 
guerrilla strikers with two-years’ im- 
prisonment or a $1,000 fine. 


Saturday, the Governor telegraphed 
Senator James F.. Byrnes of South Car- 
olina, another sit-down foe: “I strongly 
recommend that Congress legislate 
more Vermont practices into govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


HERSHEY: Candyland, City of Dreams, 
Sees Milk Cause Human Unkindness 


The air is always sweet in Hershey, 
Pa. A dreamy aroma of hot chocolate 
and benevolence hangs over the town 
and its 3,500 dwellers. They pay no 
local taxes; a candy factory gives them 
their jobs and their luxurious clubs, 
schools, churches, andeshady streets. 


Nickel-candy profits built “the Choc- 
olate Town” in Central Pennsylvania's 
countryside and endowed it with super- 
latives that only millions can buy. Her- 
shey’s 40-acre zoo became “the largest 
private menagerie in the United 
States”; The Chocolate Corporation’s 
windowless office buildings earned fame 
as the last word in air conditioning. 
Lowell Thomas beheld Hotel Hershey’s 
Spanish patio, Oriental trappings, and 
tropical palms—and gasped: “A palace 
that outpalaces the palaces of the 
Maharajas!” ’ 

In 1903, Milton Snavely Hershey 
founded this model town to represent 
industrial paternalism at its best. He 
sold a caramel business for $1,000,000, 
gathered about him twelve families, 
and cooked candy bars from cacao 
beans. At first he planned a coopera- 
tive community. Then he found his 
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Cleveland: Labor’s civil war embroiled vacuum-cleaner workers 


townspeople improvident and distrust- 
ful. 

“I decided to take over the business 
end of it myself. That was the begin- 
ning of Hershey Park ...A 1,000-acre 
development catering to hundreds of 
thousands of people.” 

That, too, began the Hershey Na- 
tional Bank, and the Hershey Commu- 
nity House—a Florentine, six-story 
structure housing a,library, a hospital, 
gymnasiums, and a theatre as garish 
as any. in New York. 

Hershey workers, earning 45 cents 
an hour, eight hours a day, 40 hours a 
week, found that the Hershey Depart- 
ment Store undersold the State capital’s 
_ Shops in near-by Harrisburg; farmers 
in six near-by counties found Hershey’s 





factory paid best prices for 750,000 
pounds of milk a day. 

In 1923, his life ambition realized, 
Hershey placed the factory and a 
$65,000,000 fortune in trust for the Her- 
shey Industrial School, a home he found- 
ed for 1,000 orphans. His own white- 
pillared mansion he gave to his em- 
ployes as a country club. He kept noth- 
ing for himself but clothes, furniture— 
and enough securities to insure a com- 
fortable living. 

Last week he looked upon his town— 
and wept. A mob marched down 
Chocolate Avenue, crashed its way into 
the ivy-clad factory, and mauled 500 
union sit-downers. [Irate chocolate 


workers and horny-fisted dairy farm- 
ers, deprived of wages and milk money, 
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Pincu: Last year Beryle Shinn, San Francisco department-store clerk, fixed a flat while 
motoring in Marin County. As he rested on a seashore rock, a metal plate nipped the seat 
of his pants. Shinn took the plate to Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, University of California. Last 
week Bolton identified the find as the ‘plate of brasse’ whereby Sir Francis Drake named 
California lands New Albion and claimed them for Queen Elizabeth on June 17, 1579. 
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drove out the strikers and at least tem- 


porarily balked their demands for a4 


closed union shop. State police re- 
stored order; picket lines formed. This 
week arbitrators sought peace in Her- 
shey. 


FEDERATION: New Green Line Follows 
Path Lewis Blazed to ‘One Big Union’ 


Since John L. Lewis launched the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
he has known that he must fight two 
enemies: non-union industry and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Last week his conflict with the fed- 
eration approached a climax. In Cleve- 
land, A.F. of L. and C.I.O. adherents 
battled for members in the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co.’s plant; in Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh, organized labor's 
rivals warred on broader fronts. 

William Green, federation president, 
prepared to summon a special meeting 
of his executive council. Object: final 
expulsion of the C.I.O. unions already 
suspended from the federation. 


In Pittsburgh, the A.F. of L.’s Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers opened a drive upon Westing- 
house Electric Co.—a stronghold of the 
C.I.0O.’s United Electrical Workers of 
America. 

The brotherhood tore a leaf from 
C.I.0.’s book. Hitherto a craft union. 
it opened its doors to any Westing- 
house worker who wanted to join and 
blazed a “one big union” line of attack 
likely to be followed by other hard- 
pressed A.F. of L. affiliates. 

Canada’s Crisis 


INVASION: C.1.0. 


Spins Ontario’s Premier to the Right 
Pp 


Most of them brought their lunches. 
but nobody stayed to eat. At 7 A.M. 
3,700 automobile workers punched time 
clocks; at 7:01 A.M., 3,700 3trikers 
walked out of the plant and accircled 
it with old-fashioned picket li :s. Thus 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion came to Canada last week—with- 
out the sit-down. 

For days before the strike, General 
Motors executives dickered with shop 
stewards in Oshawa, Ont. The workers 
demanded the same contract that G. M. 
signed two months ago in Detroit with 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America. Company officials promised 
to discuss every point but the most im- 
portant one: General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., would never recognize the union. 

After fifteen hours of deliberation, 
leaders of Oshawa’s U.A.W. Local 222 
made up their minds: strike, but don’t 
tread on Canadians’ ingrained respect 
for law. 


REGRETS: The union’s strategy soon 
proved wise. A few hours after the 
walkout, Ontario’s Liberal Premier, 
Mitchell Hepburn, took his stand: “The 
government regrets very much that the 
employes of General Motors have seen 
fit to follow the suggestions of the 
C.1.0.-paid propagandists from _ the 
United States ... The entire resources 
of this province will be utilized, if oc- 
casion warrants...” 

Local 222, through U.A.W.’s 34-year- 
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old organizer, Hugh Thompson, an- 
swered the Premier boldly: “Mr. Hep- 
purn’s statement .. . is amazing and 
even criminal. There has never been 
a more peaceful and more legal strike.” 

But in Toronto, 32 miles away, Hep- 
burn mobilized more than 300 red- 
coated “Mounties” and provincial mili- 
tia—ready to invade Oshawa if pickets 
touched non-strikers, barred white-col- 
lar workers from company offices, or 
halted trucks carrying auto parts for 
shipment. 


MENACE: In 1934, Mitchell Frederick 
Hepburn rede into office on the crest of 
a “new deal” Liberal landslide—“swing- 
ing well to the Left,” as he put it. 

Above medium height, with wide-set 
blue eyes and round, pleasant face, On- 
tario’s Premier at 40 presents the pic- 
ture of a “natural.” Everyone in the 
province calls him “Mitch,” and he in 
turn loves to mingle with ordinary peo- 
ple, to bandy wisecracks, to speak his 
mind in homy language. 

Though his administration strength- 
ened Ontario’s Minimum Wage and In- 
dustrial Standards Laws, Hepburn’s 
outlook on labor relations remained a 
question mark until last week’s crisis 
forced an answer. His way of meeting 
that challenge illuminated a complex 
economic and political situation. 

Canada, compared with the United 
States, is a young and expanding in- 
dustrial country. Since 1930, lower 
wage rates, cheaper power, and ad- 
vantageous tariffs have induced many 
a major American industry to build 
branch plants in the Dominion. On- 
tario, with her Toronto Industrial Com- 
mission busy luring American capital 
to the province, has captured the lion’s 
share. 

Hepburn’s public life depends at least 
in part upon his ability to make Ameri- 
can industrialists happy—and at the 
same time to keep workers reasonably 
contented by controlling wage mini- 
mums so as to maintain a growing 
purchasing power. A strong, centrally 
controlled labor movement might upset 
all this; economic advantages for 
American industry would vanish. 

Under these circumstances, John L. 
Lewis’ organization becomes a public 
menace in the eyes of Ontario’s Pre- 
mier: “We know what these agitators 
are up to... They are working their 
way into the lumber camps, the pulp 
mills, and our mines. Well, that has 
got to stop .. . There will be no [sit- 
lown] anarchy here such as_ they 
have had on the other side of the 
boundary.” 


Arm: American organizers are not 
new to Canada. 

For decades the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through nine direct af- 
filiates and more than 100 international 
unions, has made common cause with 
Dominion workers. Canada’s chief la- 
bor body, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, functions in most matters as the 
A.F. of L.’s Canadian arm. But the 
A.F. of L., despite fair success in 
Some trades, has never mustered suf- 
ficient strength among Canadian work- 
ers to frighten employers. 
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Riot: At Albert Lea, Minn., last week, sit-downers and sympathizers wrecked the Ameri- 
can Gas Machine Co.’s plant (above) and forcibly delivered 54 jailed strikers. 





Among Canada’s 283,000 unionists— 
10 per cent of all wage earners—28,000 
railway employes are affiliated with this 
country’s brotherhoods; thousands more 
belong to the United Mine Workers, 
the International Typographical Union, 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers—all C.I.O. affiliates. 


e 
CONGRESS: The 


President and Prods the Senate 


House Snubs 


Once in a long while, a gust of tem- 
per sweeps through the United States 
At such 


House of Representatives. 





times, mild men rise in fierce and futile 
rebellion against the herd’s inglorious 
life, and visiting constituents view de- 
mocracy at its wordy worst. 

Last week one of these storms broke 
over the House. Normally quiescent 
members defied their leaders, swapped 
billingsgate, hogged time with useless 
roll calls, and impelled Representative 
Harold Knutson of Minnesota to moan: 
“If this were a police court, we’d be 
held to be drunk and disorderly.” 

Before the Representatives returned 
to order, they had defeated twc meas- 
ures: a resolution authorizing an inves- 
tigation of sit-down strikes (see page 
10); and one proposing a hunt for Red, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Huncu: Three Senatorial railbirds—Sherman Minton, Indiana; Vice President Garner; 
and Tom Connally, Texas—studied the card last week at the Bowie, Md., race track. Three 
other Senators (rear) looked on: Bachman of Tennessee, Brown of New Hampshire, and 


Duffy of Wisconsin. 


All six saw a familiar name; so Legislator Minton laid two bucks on 


long-shot Minton’s nose. Minton brought Minton $29.40. 
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Nazi, and assorted “un-American 
-agitators. 

Administration leaders were glad 
enough to see the Nazi-hunt die aboom- 
ing; unwilling to embarrass a President 
loudly silent on the sit-down issue, they 
accorded the strike resolution real but 


well-hidden support. 


TENANTS: Administration whips lost 
one fight they wanted to win. Revising 
the President’s Farm-Tenant Bill, the 
House Agriculture Committee eliminat- 
ed the provision dearest to Mr. Roose- 
velt and to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace—a clause subjecting tenant- 
borrowers to government supervision. 
Southern Democrats, unwilling to im- 
pose any Socialistic rein upon their 
rural constituents,- substituted outright 
loans to deserving tenants and recom- 
mended an appropriation of $135,000,000 
for tenant aid. 


Suckers: Annually since 1935 the 
House has published the names of ev- 
erybody earning more than $15,000 a 
year from corporations. Last week the 
Ways and Means Committee moved to 
end a practice more useful to sucker- 
list compilers than to the public. Gen- 
eral agreement with Chairman Dough- 
ton’s opinion—‘“the provision is a nui- 
sance and doesn’t benefit anyone’— 
forecast early repeal of the publication 
clause. 


Court: The score of newspaper men 
covering the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings on the Roosevelt Court 
Reform Bill have had no soft snap. 
Sessions starting in the morning often 
dragged on after lunch. One afternoon 
last week all the reporters ostenta- 
tiously folded their note paper, pocketed 
their pencils, and walked out of the 
Senate Caucus Room. Reason: a pro- 
test against the protracted, repetitious 
testimony from both sides. 


The House pointedly and speedily 
passed a bill embodying one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lesser proposals. The meas- 
ure would allow the government to in- 
tervene in any private suit affecting a 
Federal statute’s validity; its passage 
had nothing to do with the controversial 
increase in the Supreme Court’s mem- 
bership. 


Coat: A year and a half ago Con- 
gress attempted to instill order into the 
chaotic soft-coal industry with a two- 
way device: minimum-wage regulation, 
plus minimum-price controls insuring 
the industry sufficient revenue to pay 
higher labor costs. Last May, the Su- 
preme Court outlawed the Guffey-Sny- 
der Coal Control Act, on the ground 
that the labor provisions violated State 
sovereignty. 


Last week a revised bill—limited to 
price control, assuming that increased 
revenues would finance improved work- 
ing conditions—sped through final 
stages of House, Senate, and conference 
approval. At the last moment, Senate 
conferees inserted a provision likely to 
endanger the carefully drafted meas- 
ure’s validity: the bill would give a 
seven-man Bituminous Coal Control 
Commission supervision over both in- 
trastate and interstate coal sales. 
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PICTURES INC. HARRIS & EWING 

Cronus: Last week Charles C. Burling- 
ham (top), ex-president of..the New . York 
Bar Association, Frank:-H. Sommer (center), 
New York University dean of law, and Igna- 
tius M. Wilkinson, dean of. law at Fordham 
University, denounced President Roosevelt’s 
court plan before the Senaté Judiciary ‘Com- 
mittee. 
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ROOSEVELT: President Sees 


Mars; His Wife Visions a Dove 


Apr. 6, 1917, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt went to bed at 4 A.M. A few 
minutes earlier, Congress had over- 
whelmed a few finicking pacifists and 
declared war—an action which de- 
lighted the 35-year-old Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, because he had 
anticipated the event with -somewhat 
irregular but highly practical telegrams 
cornering the markets in naval sup- 
plies. 

Apr. 6, 1937, Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt helped launch a national 
peace crusade; her husband reviewed 
an Army Day parade. At a press con- 
ference that afternoon, reporters asked 
the President what he thought of a 
newspaper poll inditating that 70 per 
cent of the nation condgmped the United 
States’ entry into the World War. Mr. 
Roosevelt observed that age made a 
lot of difference—“us old people” and 


the younger generation were likely to 


view matters differently. As for him- 
self, he felt more peaceful in = 1937. 
Peacefully, he went to bed at his usual 
hour—11 P.M. 


NEW JERSEY: Hoffman Puts 
Traffic in Poem Sadly Graphic 


The public knows Harold Giles Hoff- 
man of New Jersey as one of the coun- 
try’s seven Republican Governors, as a 
meddler in the Lindbergh kidnaping 
case, and as a faded G.O.P. Presidential 
hope. Last week the Governor was pre- 
sented in a less familiar role. At a tes- 
timonial dinner a friend read a Hoffman 
poem dedicated to traffic safety: 

The screech of brakes—a crash! A hu- 
man cry. 

Now the street winds back past tie 
little door 

As the evening shadows creep darkly 
o’er. 

Inside, despite the fire’s soft glow, 

A silent chill—the lights turned low. 

Muffled steps, a sob, a childish plea— 

“When is my daddy coming home to 
me?” 


NEW YORK: Bad Boy Pegler 
Jabs an Overprivileged Class 


Three months ago Westbrook Pegler, 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers’ spe- 
cialist in gentlemanly vituperation, be- 
gan a.campaign against. public officials’ 
exemption from Federal and State in- 
come taxes. 

As a banderillero teases a bull, Peg- 
ler shot darts at “those learned and pub- 
lic-spirited ornaments of the [New 
York] State government” who pay no 
income levies—a privileged class in- 
cluding the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Comptroller, Attorney General, 
the legislators, and some judges. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman read and 
approved the columnist’s jibes. Last 
week he rewarded Pegler’s crusade with 
a special message to the Legislature, 
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WIDE WORLD 
Westbrook Pegler: for ornaments, taxes 


recommending taxation of the Gover- 
nor’s $25,000-a-year salary, along with 
those of other exempt officials. But 
none would have to pay a Federal tax. 
Pegler aimed his sharpest shafts at an 
understanding, upheld by the courts, 
whereby Federal and State governments 
may not tax each other’s employes. 


TEXAS: Democrats Don’t Want 


A Pussyfooter or Fence Rider 


Conflicting loyalties to the Democrat- 
ic party and to Federal thrift roiled 
James P. Buchanan’s last years in Con- 
gress. Perpetually chewing a black 
cigar beneath his yellowish mustache, 
he inveighed against rising expendi- 
tures; but as chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, he piloted 
the New Deal’s billion-dollar bills to 
passage. Until he died last February, 
he fought vainly for a balanced budget. 

Last week eight Texas Democrats 
ended a noisy contest for his seat. Be- 
fore the special election, they lined up: 
five pro-Roosevelt, one anti-Roosevelt, 
one straddler, one Townsendite. 

Lyndon Johnson of Austin, tall and 
handsome protege of Representative 
Richard Kleberg, resigned as State di- 
rector of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, clamored loudest for Roosevelt, 
and won the support of the President’s 
son Elliott. 

“If you want a pussyfooter, if you 
want a fence rider who has to take a 
poll every time he casts a vote, you 
don’t want Lyndon Johnson,” the candi- 
date assured an Austin audience. 

Tenth District voters did want him: 
other Roosevelt men finished second 
and third; the anti-Roosevelt candidate, 
fourth; the others also ran. 

On its face, the outcome appeared to 
endorse the President’s Supreme Court 
Proposals. Actually, local politics and 
Personal popularity was the major role, 
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MUNICIPALITIES: Blacksnake 
Whip Strikes Blow for Firemen 


Kansas City, Mo., budget statements 
look like models for any municipality: 
they balance, and usually they show a 
slight surplus at the fiscal year’s end. 

The hired help knows why. Four 
months out of every year, Kansas City 
employes do without a quarter of their 
pay. 

This year the city firemen (top pay, 
$140 per month) declined to do without. 
They organized a union, and forestalled 
pay cuts until mid-February. Then the 
City Council passed an ordinance halv- 
ing their pay temporarily. In March, 
City Manager H. F. McElroy laid off 
21 smoke eaters, and prepared the same 
dose for 50 more by May 1. 

Last week Mrs. Mary Wyatt struck a 
blow for all Kansas City firemen’s 
wives. Spouse of a firefighter who often 
had no money for a cup of coffee, Mrs. 
Wyatt visited a saloon across the street 
from City Hall, drank a nickel beer, and 
waited until McElroy entered his office. 
Blacksnake whip in hand, she con- 
fronted the City Manager and lashed 
him once across the face before police 
seized her. 

“We can’t live on half pay,” she 
screamed. “We get only $25 every two 
weeks.” 

Her husband expects to lose his job; 
the city plans to close up his station 
soon. 


® Last week dissension thwarted the ef- 


forts: “of “Randall Township, Wis., “to 


spend part of.fts $16,000 surplus. Until 
Apr. 22, when the resort area’s largest 
village, Twin Lakes, decides whether 
to divorce itself from the township, the 
local government can’t disburse a re- 
cently voted $6,350 improvement fund. 
For seven years, revenues from the 
township’s utilities, 27 taverns, and 45 
cigarette vendors have eliminated prop- 
erty taxes and built up the surplus. The 
State Attorney General vetoed a plan 
to use it for county taxes. 


® Women won three and lost two local 
elections in Kansas last week. 
At Ford—population 400—Mrs. Ly- 
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Mrs. Mary Wyatt: ‘We can’t live!’ 


man G. Emrie, wife of a wheat farmer 
and brown-eyed mother of twin daugh- 
ters, defeated John Small, 81, Mayor for 
eighteen years. Six other women were 
elected to the police bench and the 
Town Council. “I’m through,” Small 
declared. “The women have the town 
now, and they’ll have to run it.” 


Elected two years ago, New Albany’s 
gynecocracy faced no opposition this 
year. In Nashville, men contested only 
for the office of police judge. At Chero- 
kee and Cheney, the women’s tickets 
lost. 
® Last year Charles Short took care of 
the City Hall lawn in Pomona, Calif. 
Last week Pomona’s voters elected him 
Mayor. 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Sent to Congress opinion by Attorney Gen 
eral Cummings that Supreme Court ap 
proval of Washington State’s Minimum 
Wage Act automatically revived a similar 
District of Columbia statute, invalidated 


in 1923. 
On fourth anniversary of Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps, urged Congress to make that 
agency permanent, but to fix maximum en- 
rollment at 315,000 because a greater num 
ber “‘would seriously affect the financial 
position of the Treasury.” 


By order of Congress, May 1 


child health day. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported March gold 
imports rose $34,000,000 above the preced- 
ing month's total and $147,000,000 over 
March, 1936; gold exports amounted to 
$38,743, compared with only $10 in Febru- 
ary and $2,314,690 in March, 1936. 

AGENCTES: 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. reported that 
of $6,434,588,331 loaned to private borrow- 
ers since the RFC"’s inception, 71 per cent 
has been repaid. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 8) 


proclaimed 


DOUG 2 becccen ded ssdeabe ccc $127,823,967.72 
DTONNOD oss conde copawhedess $168,101,237.32 
BIOS Soc cvesviccctvecsvése $1,838,950,989.24 
Deficit, fiscal year...........:. $1,885,121,293.03 
 * | esr sey $34,824,690,040.63 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 
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BRITAIN: History of a Professional Ama eur, 


Or How a Pilrgim Progressed From Harrow ‘o Heners 


She sat on the platform beside the 
Speaker. Here, 30 years ago, he had 
begun his career; so naturally, now and 
then, his voice shook. 

Through the windows of Worcester 
Guildhall, the English sun shone mildly. 
Some of the people who had come from 
Bewdley and Stourport and other near. 
by towns had daffodils in their home. 
spuns. 

“I remember, many years ago,’ said 
The Speaker, “when I was possibly 
more of a die-hard ... hearing My. 
Asquith speak of the ‘intolerable buy- 
dens’ of his office. I, being young .. 
thought that was an exaggeration. But 
I have learned that it is not.” 

She thought back 44 years—and re. 
membered a florid, always pleasant 
youth, known in Worcestershire as the 
scion of Baldwin’s, Ltd., coal and iron 
and the son of Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, 
poet-novelist. One day he saw Lucy 
Ridsdale ‘“‘whang out 50 runs” at cricket 
and fell in love with her. 

He had no particular ambition, ex- 
cept to be a gentleman and live in the 
country. He adored his mother—who 
had brought him up on Dickens, “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” Grimm’s “Fairy 
Tales,” Kingsley, Lamb. He respected 
his father, country capitalist and Mem- 
ber of Parliament from Bewdley. 

She became his wife Sept. 12, 1892— 
and lived to say: “We must believe that 
Stanley’s guidance has been divine.” 
Last week, fingering the box of lozenges 

mained eee, she has always carried for the Speaker, 
NEWS-WEEK FROM Pictures, inc. Lucy Baldwin knew she should share 
“We must believe that Stanley’s guidance has been divine’ the credit with heaven. She had be- 
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lieved in him when others had not. From 
the beginning, his judgment had been 
questioned; a Harrow master had re- 
marked: “Baldwin, you’ll never do any- 
thing wrong, you haven’t the brains. 
But you’llnever do anything big, either.” 

The Speaker said: “In a democratic 
country the Prime Minister is not only 
head of the government; he is leader 
of the party and of the House of Com- 
MONS «4 

Stanley had never been a politician. 
He went to Parliament for Bewdley, 
somewhat against his will, after Bald- 
win senior’s death in 1908. For six 
vears he sat in the back benches, si- 
lent, observant, always longing for the 
rural peace of his Astley Hall: “I want 
most ... to read the books I want, live 
a decent life, and keep pigs.” And to 
smoke a pipe: “Cigarettes,” he told a 
cricket pro, “are bad for the nerves 
and bad for the eye.” (Later he owned 
10,000 pipes, presented by British vot- 
ers.) 

When war came, Baldwin already 
was too old for trench duty. But he 
served his country “to my delight... 
in an unpaid post” as financial secre- 
tary to Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Bonar Law. At this period, munitions 
factories had boomed his stocks to some 
$3,000,000; but he never profiteered, 
and during the postwar slump de- 
scribed himself as “poor.” 

Of Baldwin’s first political appoint- 
ment, Editor Wickham Steed of The 
Times cracked: “He is discreet enough 
to be ‘safe’ and ‘stupid’ enough not to 
intrigue.’’ (Baldwin would have 
shrugged. His most typical epigram: 
“Intelligentsia bears the same rela- 
tion to intelligence that gent does to 
gentleman.”’) 

Harold J. Laski, leading radical econ- 
omist, analyzed the Bewdley squire 
more accurately: “He has the English- 
man’s genius for appearing to be an 
amateur in a game in which he is, in 
act, a superb professional.” 


Baldwin got his first real chance to 
play in 1921, when he held the Board 
of Trade Post in Lloyd George’s Cabi- 
net. The fiery wartime Premier, al- 
ready criticized for his economic poli- 
cies, threatened to pitch Britain into 





EUROPEAN 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


‘'m an Englishman, a typical Englishman’ 


a fight with Turkey—which had bro- 
ken its peace pledges by attacking 
Greece. The Conservative clique in 
the coalition government saw a chance 
to regain power—and Baldwin accepted 
the responsibility of leading the Tory 
revolt against Lloyd George. 

Bonar Law became Prime Minister 
but ill health forced him to retire. 
To the country’s amazement, King 
George picked Baldwin. Lord Curzon— 
who hoped to be the first ex-Viceroy 


‘In fact, he is a superb professional’ 





of India ever appointed Premier—re- 
putedly wept at the news. “Baldwin 
isn’t even a public figure!” he cried. 
“He is a man... of the utmost in- 
significance!” 

But Baldwin’s backers agreed with 
Margot Asquith: “We know where we 
are with him and that he is where he 
is . . . He is one of the shrewdest 
politicians alive.” 

After the 1923 Popular landslide that 
threw out the Conservatives, Baldwin 
confidently waited. Sure enough, within 
nine months, Ramsey MacDonald’s 
blunders wrecked the Labor govern- 
ment—and returned Baldwin with an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Speaker said: “While I believe 
my judgment to be as good—if it has 
been good—as it has ever been, I am 
conscious that one needs more 
rest.” 

The Missus (his pet name for her) 
nodded agreement. He will be 70 Aug. 
3—time now to quit. In the past, she 
had encouraged him when he refused 
to give in to overwork. Particularly 
she recalled the near revolution (Gen- 
eral Strike) of 1926. How Stanley 
had held his countrymen together: 
“Steady England! Safety First!” 

He always said: “I am an English- 
man, a typical Englishman, and I shan’t 
make the mistake of trying to be any- 
thing else.” In 1926 he asked: “Can’t 
you trust me?” and the country replied, 





Duchess of Buccleuch 


Yes. But by 1929, the pendulum had 
swung, and a record Labor vote hoisted 
MacDonald again into power. In 1931 
the Devaluation issue imperiled the 
Premier, who saved himself by forming 
a Coalition government. The patient 
Baldwin returned to office as gavel- 
wielder of the Privy Council—brain 
trust that runs the British empire. 


In June, 1935, the Tory machine froze 
out the aging and ailing MacDonald. 
For a third time, Baldwin took the helm. 

The Speaker said: “Neither fascism 
nor communism can help Britain . . 
you cannot graft them onto our system 
any more than you can graft a Siberian 
crab apple onto an oak .. .” 

Sour memories. In the Fall of 1935, 
Italy _invaded Ethiopia. Ambitious 
young Tories seeking a _ reputation 
wanted to lay down the law to Benito 
Mussolini. Baldwin knew better: the 
real danger lay much closer to Britain, 
in the rearming Reich. To his pacifist 
baiters in Parliament, Baldwin stead- 
fastly replied: “I do not know... my 
lips are sealed . .. His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment has nothing to say... ” 


They cried: “Shame! Resign!” They 
named him The _ Blunderer. Lucy 
Baldwin smiled: “They call you Old 
Sealed Lips. That is a compliment.” 

“Far better to go,’ said The Speaker, 
“Than to stay until perhaps people 
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Duchess of Roxburgh 
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know—before you do—that you are be- 
coming incompetent.” . 

He had survived the supreme test 
last November, ridding the Empire of 
a headstrong monarch who wanted to 
marry a divorced commoner. He had 
received the supreme tribute in Ed- 
ward’s classic farewell: “At long last 
. . . God bless you all—God save the 
King!” 

He had whisked the Crown out of 
one man’s reach, to be put on the head 
of another. On his own reddish hair 
he may put nothing greater than a 
silk hat: as a commoner, he can take 
no part in the Coronation. His job is 
done. 

“So my conscience is clear,’ said 
The Speaker, and—paraphrasing Tiny 
Tim: “God bless you, every one.” 

Lucy Baldwin walked silently out 
with her husband. A drizzle fell in 
the Valley of the Severn. Dusk came 
over the Malvern Hills. 


CORONATION 


OF THEIR MAJESTIES 


KING GEORGE VI 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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It is four weeks off. But the impre- 
sarios are worrying. Will the $2,700,000 
Show of the Century be a success? 
Will the unspectacular Royal Pair draw 
as well as the romantic Prince original- 
ly cast in the lead? 


May 12, the stagecraft of statesmen 
will tell. Now they wonder if Corona- 
tion Day box-office receipts will really 
total $25,000,000, as calculated; if Brit- 
ish tradesmen will reap the estimated 
$250,000,000 bonanza; if the Pageant of 
Empire will enhance the Crown, stir 
dominion loyalty and commerce, and 
impress the world with Britain’s dig- 
nity, serenity, and power. 


STAGE MANAGER: The recently mar- 
ried Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
England and First Peer of the Realm, 
is responsible for the actors’ moves. 

Last week he escorted the King and 
Queen to Westminster Abbey. He 
showed George VI how to kneel when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury anoints 
him with a golden spoon from a golden 
pitcher shaped like a dove, then places 
on his head the crown of St. Edward 
(see opposite page). The Imperial 
Crown, infinitely more resplendent, is 
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Duchess of <Norfolk 


too heavy to be worn during the four. 
hour ceremony. The young Duke re- 
minded Elizabeth that she must not 
try to move forward until four Duchess- 
es—of Norfolk, Roxburgh, Buccleuch, 
and Rutland—have picked up _ her 
weighty, 18-foot ermine train. 

Other worries of the Stage Manager: 

All must take their places in the 
Abbey in the space of an hour. The 300 
ex-officers who will act as ushers have 
been practicing every day with 1,600 
benighted Guardsmen; benighted be- 
cause Westminster will seat 8,000 
hence the dummy spectators have to 


repeat the rigmarole five times. 


Every man and beast must move on 
schedule, to the .second. Sections of 
the 3,500-yard-long procession-to-be re- 
hearse daily with stop watches, speed- 
ometers, and smothered groans. Every 
dawn, the eight gray horses that will 
draw. the King’s coach haul a 4-ton 
cart at majestic pace past 1,200 fiends 
blowing out their lungs on military- 
band instruments—then past soldiers 
who are permitted to tickle their flanks 
and pull their tails: should the clouds 
rain fire, the brutes must not quiver 
on Coronation Day. 


STAGE DESIGNER: On the Earl of 
Stanhope, First Commissioner of Works, 
fall duties like: 

Constructing 8 miles of bleachers 
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Duchess of Rutland 
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The King’s Crown 
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The King’s Oiler 
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The King’s Coach: Industry and Ingenuity court the genius of 
Britain on one door of the four-ton carriage (above) built in 1761 
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NEWSPHOTOS KEYSTONE 


The King’s horses—they must not quiver ; The King’s church—and Abraham Lincoln 
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for a. prospective 1,250,000 pageant- 


‘route spectators (500 trains and 20 or 


more liners anchored in the Thames 
will disgorge thousands for the oc- 
casion); raising the Abbey’s seating 
capacity from 2,000 to 8,000; installing 
a $250,000 movie-palace memorial or- 
gan; connecting strategic nooks by tele- 
phone with correspondingly important 
points in the capital; providing con- 
cealed space for movie cameras; setting 
up radio-broadcasting facilities; and 
installing television apparatus—an ex- 
periment that may well vie in history 
with the memory of Coronation Day: 


Business MANAGER: Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Premier-designate, has most cause to 
fret. Labor fever, with symptoms akin 
to the 1926 epidemic, smolders in 
Britain. At Clydebank, 6,000 adept 
shipwrights refuse to continue work on 
the 81,000-ton Queen Mary’s sister ship; 
in London 30,000 busmen have struck 
for a 74%2-hour day. The strike threat 
endangers Britain’s rearmament pro- 
gram, already months behind schedule: 
last week Defense Coordinator Thomas 
Inskip admitted buying $1,000,000 worth 
of armaments from—Germany! 

Further: Lobby spies whisper that 
London hotels have received a storm of 
cancellations—the prospective discom- 
forts and gold-rush prices have given 
last-moment cold feet to thousands in 
the dominions and the United States. 
By the same token, thousands of Lon- 
doners plan to move out of town. With 
traffic virtually suspended for a week, 
night life will suffer. 

Nevertheless, trade is optimistic. By- 
products are booming. One billion 
flags—speaking of flags—-have been 
ordered for Coronation Day. 


7 
RUMANIA: King Carol Boots 
Brother Into Exclusive Club 


Mar. 4, in Vienna, George Gedye 
picked up’ some weird rumors about 
Rumania. To check them, The New 
York Times correspondent called his 
assistant in Bucharest—but at the men- 
tion of Queen Marie’s name, the phone 
went dead. It stayed dead. 

After further futile efforts, Gedye 
cabled deductions: Marie and a court 
official, Marshal Udarenu, lay gravely 
ill, apparently poisoned; suspicion 
pointed to the Iron Guard, anti-Semitic, 
Fascist clan. 

Bucharest authorities quickly as- 
serted the Dowager Queen suffered 
from a slight “appendix irritation.” 
Then a fog of mystery blanketed Ru- 
mania. Out of this pall last week 
burst the news that King Carol had 
disowned his brother, Nicholas. 

In 1931 Nicholas wed Mme. Jana 
Lucia Deletj Dimitrescu Saveanu, com- 
moner-divorcee, and Carol kicked him 
out of the country for his “mesalli- 
ance.” Two years later the King re- 
lented, allowing Nicholas to resume his 
titles: Army Inspector General, Air 
Chief, Admiral of the Navy (4 de- 
stroyers, 3 torpedo boats 1 submarine, 
15 auxiliary craft). 

But Nicholas became increasingly 
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PREPARATION: At Haus Appesbach, Austria, the Duke of Windsor ‘and legal advisers 
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ACME 


last week drew up a marriage contract. From the Chateau de Cande, France, Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson ordered a trousseau; Mayor Hartout of near-by Saint-Saens, who hopes to officiate 


at the civil ceremony, bought a new dress suit. 





intimate with Prof. Nai Jonescu, Iron 
Guard brain truster. Carol heard whis- 
pers that his brother plotted to replace 
him. 

This week Mr. Nicholas Snagov—he 
owns an estate by that name—leaves 
Bucharest to join the My Kingdom for 
a Woman Club. 


DIPLOMACY: Statesmen Dance 
To Tunes of A Norse Fiddler 


“T have never had a sweeter mission.” 

Norman Hezekiah Davis plunked his 
brief case down on the mahogany table 
of the British Foreign Office’s Locarno 
Room and shed Tennessee charm on 22 
International Sugar Convention dele- 
gates. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s white-haired 
ambassador-at-large wasn’t punning. 
In his head, and perhaps in his bulging 
brief case, he carried the President’s 
cherished—but necessarily unofficial— 
proposals for bolstering European peace 
by economic cooperation. 

Next day—it was the twentieth an- 
niversary of the United States’ declara- 
tion of war on Germany—Davis took 
his diplomatic hope chest to the End- 
of-the-World; in this soundproof ex- 
plorers’ club he started a series of inter- 
views with British statesmen. Down 
the trail that Davis blazed, lesser diplo- 
mats followed—Hendrik Colijn, ponder- 
ous Netherlands Premier; Charles 
Spinasse, French Economics Minister; 
and Thorvald Stauning, stormy-bearded 
Danish Premier. 

A seemingly unimportant Foreign Of- 
fice announcement revealed the real sig- 
nificance of last week’s moves. Britain 
mandated Belgium’s Premier, Paul van 
Zeeland, to discover some means of 
breaking down trade-blocking tariff 
walls. Since Germany and Italy insist 
on striving for economic self-sufficiency, 
this in practice would mean greater co- 
operation between two groups of liberal 
democracies: France, Britain, and the 
United States—linked by a common 


currency basis, and the so-called Oslo 
powers—Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands. 


Norpics: Last month in the cobbled 
Hague, economic representatives of the 
Oslo powers conferred for the first time 
since the lapse, four years ago, of their 
1930 tariff agreement. 

A cool, sharp-featured Socialist and 
a rough old economic fundamentalist 
guided the six little democracies in per- 
fect harmony. The son of tough Bra- 
bant peasants, Hendrik Colijn went to 
Java as an army officer and returned an 
oil millionaire. Bedrock honesty and 
character brought him the Dutch Pre- 
miership in 1925 and again in 1933. 


Despite die-hard conservative convic- 
tions, the 67-year-old Premier admires 
Sweden’s radical-minded Foreign Min- 
ister, Richard Sandler, who inherited 
his father’s professorial manner and 
scrupulous sincerity. In 1925, while 
editor of one of Sweden’s outstanding 
Socialist papers, Sandler became Pre- 
mier. 

Since taking his present job in 1932, 
the 52-year-old Foreign Minister has 
striven to weld the Northern nations 
against a common foe: Adolf Hitler, 
who envisages the Baltic as a lake in 
Nazidom. 

The backbone of Sandler’s Northern 
alliance is Sweden. A great munitions 
industry, glutted with foreign orders, 
supplements the country’s timber and 
agricultural wealth and provides plenti- 
ful upkeep for the 35,000-man army 
and 300-plane air force. 

Two months ago, Sandler gained his 
next strongest link when Finland’s So- 
cialists defeated pro-German Conserva- 
tives. Since then Foreign Minister Ru- 
dolf Holsti has twice assured Moscow 
that Finland will never serve as 4 
springboard for a Nazi army. Next 
month Sandler will visit the Soviet to 
tighten these bonds. 

The weakest spot in Sandler’s front 
against the Reich is Denmark—whose 
Schleswig Province borders on Ger- 
many. (Some 7,000 ex-Nazi Storm 
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Troopers have settled in this district, 
which the Allies took from the Reich.in 
1919.) Agricultural Denmark—de- 
pressed by foreign quotas on butter and 
eggs—refuses to spend money on arms 
in concert with its Nordic neighbors. 
Three weeks ago Premier Stauning, 
speaking at a Swedish university, scan- 
dalized his audience by blurting out: 
“The idea is Utopian ... and Denmark 
isn’t a watch dog for the North!” 

But Sandler’s first objective is to at- 
tach the Oslo powers to Britain, France, 
and the United States through mutual 
tariff agreements. He has sounded out 
Anthony Eden on the subject and on 
May 6 confers with Norman Davis at 
Geneva. 

Sandler wants to expand the trade 
pacts to political treaties. He hopes to 
accomplish this through Belgium, an 
Oslo power secure in the lee of Britain 
and France. He has summoned experts 
of the Oslo States for a preparatory 
conference in Brussels this week. 


GERMANY: Nazis Must Postpone 
Total War at Least Two Years 


Apr. 9, the Nazi hierarchy congratu- 
lated Erich Ludendorff on his 72nd 
birthday. He remained in the printing 
shop of his home near Munich, where 
he publishes a fortnightly, The Holy 
Source of German Strength. The 
strength comes from Valhalla; it is 
directed against Jews, pacifists, and 
the Supernatural Powers (all Chris- 
tians); it helps Germany prepare for 
the inevitable Total War against 
Britain and France. 

Thus speaks the man who helped 
Hindenburg kill, wound, or capture 
250,000 Russians at Tannenberg. And 
Adolf Hitler—who recently forgave 
Ludendorff a long-standing grudge— 
listens. The Fuehrer has hardened to- 
ward the churches. Perhaps dreaming 
of the Total War, he has virtually with- 
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drawn from the Spanish field—where 
Rome’s_ reputedly invincible legions 
proved sorry allies. 

Finally, Berlin eavesdroppers report 
that Hitler is scheming to make friends 
with Soviet Dictator Stalin—heretofore 
lashed as a “protector of the Jews.” 
Hitler would have a handy excuse: 


‘Soviet police recently arrested leaders 


of Birobidjan, “Russia’s Palestine” in 


‘Siberia; and of the so-called Trotskyists 
persecuted by Moscow, more than half 


are Semitic. The Nazis believe this is 
more than coincidence. 

When will the Reich be ready for 
the Total War? Not for at least two 
years, concluded Hanson W. Baldwin, 
New York Times military expert now 
touring Europe. Last week he pre- 
sented Germany’s martial balance: 

CREDIT: Europe’s ablest general staff ; 
the best anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
equipment; an aviation industry most 
efficiently organized for mass produc- 
tion. 

DEBIT: 6,500,000 still untrained re- 
serves; lack of raw materials and 
equipment, chiefly tanks; an air force 
slower and no larger than Britain’s 
1,500 to 2,000 first-line planes. 

Germany’s experience in Spain sup- 
ported these conclusions. Wright- or 
Pratt & Whitney-powered Soviet air- 
craft outflew the Reich’s best by 100 
miles an hour. Heavy Russian war 
chariots easily dominated the lighter 
Nazi tanks—but German tank guns 
stopped them. Four-gun, electrically 
sighted anti-aircraft batteries proved 
surprisingly efficient. 


« 
BELGIUM: Fascist Chief Finds 
The Voters Balky as Donkeys 


Once, the Tortoise beat the Hare. 
Last week a bounding Belgian made 
his best bid to outsmart a steady, hard- 
shelled political rival. 

The Tortoise: Paul van Zeeland, 44, 
cool-faced, thin-haired bachelor; studied 
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Norway: Parliament last week gave two-month-old Harald—first Norwegian heir pre- 
Sumptive in six centuries—a beer mug. Drys cried: ‘Vulgar gift!’ Parliament's Speaker 
retorted: ‘Let his two young sisters use it for milk!’ . 
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Feldherr and Frau Ludendorff 


economics at Louvain and Princeton; 
returned to Belgium as a National 
Bank expert; drafted as Premier in 
March, 1935; and rescued Belgium from 
the depression with New Deal measures; 
hates politics. 

The Hare: Leon Degrelle, 30, screen- 
handsome, lean, married, and father of 
two small girls; studied law obscurely 
until 1935; then founded the Rexist 
party; praised, visited, and aped Hit- 
ler and Mussolini; orated his Fascists 
into 21 Parliamentary seats last year; 
damaged his prestige in unsuccessful 
Brussels riots last October; loves poli- 
tics. 


Race: Four weeks ago the Hare 
jumped the gun. Craving to bait the 
government from within Parliament, 
Degrelle ordered one of his Deputies to 
quit—forcing a by-election in which he 
himself would run. But the Tortoise 
took an unexpected short cut. Pre- 
mier van Zeeland, who doesn’t belong 
to Parliament or to any party, entered 
the race in Brussels as the Rexist’s op- 
ponent. 

In final electioneering last week, De- 
grelle hopped from meeting to meeting 
at the rate of five a night and climaxed 
his campaign with a mass gathering, 
18,000 strong, in the Sport Palace. 

Van Zeeland, wearing his customary 
black coat, made only two speeches. 
He unsmilingly reminded the burghers 
how he had halved unemployment and 
raised wages and dividends. Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists—every party except unim- 
portant Flemish Nationalists—crept to 
the Premier’s support. 

Also, Degrelle made two serious er- 
rors. First, he boasted that King 
Leopold condoned an agreement by 
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Prisoners of Miaja: Italians 


which the Fascists had promised Bel- 
gium’s 4,000,000 Flemings autonomy. 
The immensely popular young monarch 
branded “this stupid tale .. . false.” 
Secondly, the Rexist leader asserted 
that the Catholic Church did not oppose 
him. Cardinal van Roey, Belgian Pri- 
mate, broke a dignified silence to dis- 
sent: “The Rexists are a danger to the 
country and the church.” 


TesT: When Brussels went to the 
polls Sunday, all non-Fascist forces— 
for the first time anywhere—had 
formed a united front. Since van 
Zeeland’s election was a foregone con- 
clusion, success hinged on holding the 
Rexists to their May, 1936, vote 
(70,000 out of 340,000). 

Donkeys plodded through rainy 
streets, bearing placards: “I vote for 
Degrelle.” Only 69,000 electors fol- 
lowed them; 275,000 citizens, support- 
ing van Zeeland, drowned the hopes of 
fascism in Belgium. 


* 
SPAIN: 
Slice of the Spanish Cheese 


Receives 


Every Side 


The international brawl over Spain 
last week produced the following note- 
worthy results: 


GOVERNMENT: With 10,000 Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, Ir- 
ish, and Russians, Generalissimo Jose 
Miaja broke the enemy’s grip on Ma- 
drid’s suburbs (University City). Hop- 
ing to divide White Spain in two, his 
Southern armies struck deep into Cor- 
doba Province. Miaja announced: “The 
cheese is cut.” 


INSURGENTS: Gen. Emilio Mola’s sky 
fleet blasted Bilbao, capital of the 
Basque Autonomous State and vital 
arms and shipbuilding center; his 75,000 
Moors and legionaires advanced to 
within 16 miles of the city. 


Britain: H. M. 8. Hood, bellwether 
of the navy, steamed to the Bay of Bis- 
cay after insurgent craft had halted 
British merchantmen; for the first time 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco had 
achieved an effective sea blockade of a 
Spanish coast line. For centuries Brit- 
ain has insisted on the freedom of the 
seas for its trade. Sunday, Whitehall 
broke another precedent: after a two- 
hour emergency session the Cabinet 
advised British ships to shun Basque 
waters. 


IrALy: The overwhelming defeat at 
Guadalajara last month so damaged 
Rome’s painfully built-up military pres- 
tige that Benito Mussolini seemed on 
the verge of recanting on the interna- 
tional agreement barring volunteers 
from Spain. His crack rewrite man, 
Editor Virginio Gayda of the Giornale 
d'Italia, began finding excuses: “A 
school for Red pilots exists at Montlu- 
con [in Cuntral France] ...A French 
General is in charge of the French or- 
ganization in Spain.” 


SciENCE: During Madrid’s five-month 
siege, 43 shells have hit the telephone 
company’s American-built skyscraper, 
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making it quiver like a ship in a twist. 
er or—in the case of direct hits on 
girders—to sway crazily. But none of 
the thirteen floors. has collapsed; not 
one person inside the building has been 
killed. 


co 
CHINA: Oldest Country Shocks 


Americans, Engulfs Communists 


Those who wish to see the world 
without living in it go on round-the- 
world cruises; it saves money and gives 
them safe views of pagodas by moon- 
light, sampans at sunset, ex-Chinese 
bandits selling peanuts, caparisoned 
elephants, bazaars, and other oddities, 

Last week, up in Peiping from Tient- 
sin, some 50 passengers from the cruise 
ship Reliance went to see the Altar of 
Heaven. Guides explained that the 
Emperor annually beat a gong to mark 
the Winter solstice; for centuries, the 
temple was forbidden to ordinary men; 
then the democratic Nanking govern- 
ment opened it to the public. 

As if illustrating this point, a drove 
of chattering coolies surged onto the 
erstwhile holy premises. Like spar- 
rows, they surrounded a squad of 
marching soldiers who shoved along six 
woebegone Chinese, their arms tightly 
bound. As they neared the sacred 
walls, the soldiers knocked the prison- 
ers to their knees. Silence fell. An 
officer, holding a revolver, walked up 
behind one of the wretches. He pressed 
the muzzle to the man’s nape. 


Blood and brains spattered the good 
earth. A solitary shriek mingled with 
the gun’s echoes; an American matron 
swayed, collapsed. A second shot—but 
the tourists had had their money's 
worth. 


Poppy Dust: The Americans had 
lived a moment in China’s four millen- 
niums of history. They had seen how 
Dictator Chiang Kai-shek deals with 
addicts who can’t be cured of a vice 
imported by Europeans more than 100 
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MANCHUKUO: Mar. 1, fifth anniversary of the puppet empire’s founding, the Mayor ol 
Hsinking summoned the people into Tatung Park to praise Japan. 





years ago. British empire makers, 
under the standard of free trade, chiefly 
invaded China with the products of 
India’s poppy fields. In 1840, after 
outraged mandarins had dumped Brit- 
ish drug cargoes into Canton Harbor, 
Britain launched the bloody Opium 
War that led to its eventual economic 
domination of China. 


Today—despite heroic efforts by 
League of Nations drug-control fighters 
—smugeglers still turn opium into gold 
at Hong Kong. But Japan has long 
since wrested the monopoly from the 
British. 

In 1933 Tokyo carved East Hopei— 
small territory west of Peiping—from 
China and made it a puppet State 
under Yin Ju-keng, bucktoothed broth- 
er-in-law of a Japanese officer. Yin 
supervises the annual distribution of 
$125,000,000 worth of contraband 
Japanese goods, plus an ever-increas- 
ing quantity of opium. 

Last week, as soldiers buried the six 
bullet-blasted addicts, other troops 
raided 400 bootleggers and confiscated 
enough opium to make a bonfire in 
the center of Peiping. Curled and 
charred labels read: “Made in Japan.” 


CHINGMING: Meanwhile Director Chi- 
ang—still struggling to unify China— 
invited the so-called Communists of the 
Northwest to participate in an annual 
ceremony at Chungpu, Shensi Province. 
Here lie the remains of Huang Ti ( Yel- 
low Emperor), who 4,400 years ago 
Supposedly united the yellow races; 
every chingming (first day of Spring) 
pilgrims come to pay him homage. 

The “Reds” accepted and last week 
Sent Lin Po-chu. An old politician, Lin 
served under the Manchus, then under 
Chiang, and since 1927—when Chiang 
kicked out the Communist element— 
under a man for whose head Chiang 


Will pay $250,000. 


This man is Mao Tse-tung, a Ger- 
man-schooled ex-journalist, variously 
nicknamed the Chinese Lenin, Stalin, 
and Lincoln. Through his chingming 


delegate Mao last week again offered 
to “temporarily abandon Marxian doc- 
trines” if Chiang would only declare 
war on Japan. 

Chiang smiled. The Reds who kid- 
naped him at Sianfu last December 
made the same demand. Since then 
they have given up all idea of col- 
lectivizing the land, changed their name 
from “Soviet” to “Workers” Peoples 
party, and sent out feelers for peace. 


JAPAN: 


Encourage Striking Laborers 


Exclusive Entertainers 


By his mighty mustache, Premier 
Senjuro Hayashi is determined that the 
military shall rule Japan. He arbitra- 
rily dismissed Parliament a fortnight 
ago—as soon as it had approved the 
staggering $400,000,000 military-naval 
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budget. This week the bony-faced Gen- 
eral and his army-backed Cabinet 
schemed to pursue their advantage, de- 
spite obstacles at home and abroad. 


LaBpor AND Love: Chief danger to 
Hayashi came from the Seiyukai and 
Minseito—who represent rival banking 
groups that control Japan’s economic 
structure. Maintaining the military 
will wreck Japan economically unless 
curbed, the two leading parties have 
threatened a common front against the 
Cabinet. Hayashi’s answer: a project 
to form a third group—with the slogan 
“For army, nation, and Emperor above 
politics.” 

Growls of discontent have been in- 
creasing with the rising cost of living 
(20 per cent from Mar. 1 to Apr. 1). 
The Japanese common man resents 
having to pay 11 cents a bottle for beer 
and 57 cents a jug for sake—last 
week’s record prices. Though Japa- 
nese laborers—who work 90 hours and 
more a week for an average of $1.75— 
hardly ever win a strike, they have 
taken courage from last month’s suc- 
cessful geisha sit-down. 

At Osaka, industrial metropolis, the 
girls obtained a closed shop, new ki- 
monos, and more money. Last week 
the Osaka guild incorporated with $32,- 
400 capital and issued 2,400 shares of 
$14 par value—thereby gaining even 
more prestige in the land than before. 

Contrary to a widespread Western 
misconception, the geisha are not ladies 
of joy. 


Brack Pears: On the foreign front, 
Japan must reckon more and more 
with Britain’s reassertion of power in 
the Far:East. A small incident last 
week made the point. In the Timor Sea 
a gunboat captured seventeen Japanese 
luggers and at Darwin—blistering, 
bare capital of Australia’s Northern 
Territory—the sailing boats’ masters 
admitted poaching for black pearls. 
The heretofore lenient Australians re- 
leased their captives with the warning: 
“Next time means prison.” 


AUTHENTICATED NEWGPHOTOS 


CuamPion: Owners of Japan’s Number One fighting dog put a humility rope on his neck 
and took him to a Buddhist shrine to pray before his big fight. He won. 
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FIRST LADY: Press Conferences 
Help Pet Projects and F.D.R. 


Most Monday mornings, shortly be- 
fore 11, some 30 women of assorted 
ages pass through the front door of the 
White House. Scanned by guards out- 
side and in, they are announced by 
Mays, the ex-Pullman-porter butler; 
then, turning into the Green Room, they 
are greeted by Raymond Muir, hand- 
some chief usher. 

On the dot of 11, he escorts them up- 
stairs to the living quarters of the 
Roosevelt family. Sometimes they end 
up in the Monroe Room, embellished 
with a portrait of that ex-President and 
furnished with straight-backed chairs, 
blue davenport, and grand piano. Some- 
times it’s the west sitting room, full of 
comfortable sofas and deep chairs, and 
fragrant with fresh flowers. 

In either case, Mrs. Roosevelt soon 
appears for her weekly press confer- 
ence. She shakes hands with everyone 
and settles into one of the sofas—be- 
side Tommy (Mrs. Malvina Thompson 
Scheider, personal secretary) and Mrs. 
J. M. Helm, her social secretary. 

There is an intimate, friendly atmos- 
phere about the gathering. Mrs. Roose- 
velt treats the reporters as welcome 
guests, calling many by their first 
names and often inviting them to re- 
turn for tea that afternoon. Further- 
more, she gives them straightforward 
answers, either on or off the record. 


News: Mrs. Roosevelt initiated the 
regular conferences—the first held by 
any President’s wife—as the easiest 
way to help women assigned to keep 
tabs on her. 

The conferences are also useful to 
publicize Mrs. Roosevelt’s pet projects, 
such as resettlement, slum clearance, 
and the abolition of child labor. While 
she refuses to discuss pending legisla- 
tion, she is clever at helping her hus- 
band indirectly. It was probably no 
accident that she asked Katherine Len- 
root to be guest speaker during the first 
days of the row over Supreme Court 
reorganization. Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Lenroot pointed out that it 
had taken thirteen years to get 26 child- 
labor amendments through 26 States. 
It was a handy example for the Presi- 
dent to use to demonstrate how much 
time a Supreme Court reorganization 
amendment might eat up. 

If there are guest speakers at the 
conference, they do their stuff first. 
Otherwise, Mrs. Roosevelt immediately 
opens a well-worn black notebook and 
reads her list of social engagements. 
Last week’s list was formidable. Re- 
porters scribbled down something like 
this: Monday—Senate ladies’ lunch. 


Tuesday—tea at American Association 
of University Women; broadcast at 
10:30 P.M. with Admiral Byrd and Dr. 
Fosdick for Emergency Peace’ Cam- 
paign (from White House). Wednesday 
—big lunch and two White House teas. 
Thursday—tea for International Tex- 
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tile Conference meeting in Washington; 
dinner in honor of the 25th anniversary 
of the Children’s Bureau. Friday—to 
New York for Todhunter School alum- 
nae luncheon and Girl Scouts’ dinner 
(broadcast). Saturday—back in Wash- 
ington. 

When the reporters ask her what 
gown she is going to wear to a lunch 
or dinner, Mrs. Roosevelt invariably 
turns to Tommy and inquires: ‘What 
am I?” Of late months she has become 
slightly deaf. Often she does not grasp 
questions until either the reporters or 
Tommy repeats them. 

After the guest speaker and the social 
calendar, it’s time for questions. These 
from Ruby Black of the U.P.; Beth 
Campbell, A.P.; Marie Gasch, I.N.S.; 
Ruth Jones, Washington Herald; Doris 
Fleeson, New York Daily News; and 
the rest of the news-service and news- 
paper crowd, plus such magazine writ- 
ers as Emily Newell Blair, Maxine 
Davis, and Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

Last week they asked her what she 
thought of New York’s failure to ratify 
the Child Labor Amendment, whether 


QuNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 
To ladies of the press: honest answers 


her son John was engaged (see page 
2), how she felt about the projected ap- 
pointment of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
as Minister to Norway. On these and 
various other subjects—except John’s 
reported engagement—she appeared well 
informed. 


Feminist: The biggest story so far 
resulting from the conferences was her 
announcement that no liquor would be 
served in the White House. Made right 
after the repeal of prohibition, it pre- 
cipitated a howl from the scooped male 
correspondents. But Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
lieves in breaks for women. Most of 
her projects aim to help women. Most 
of her guest speakers champion causes 
of interest to her sex. 

As a competing journalist, she has 
given the women reporters few worries. 
Once, however, her syndicated’ column 
“contained the name of an important 
guest not mentioned at the conference. 
At the ensuing party at the National 
Woman’s Press Club she was judged 
a “rank amateur” by a mock Supreme 
Court. Mrs. Roosevelt, who enjoyed the 
joke, hasn’t scored any more such beats. 
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REVERSED: In a unanimous decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York City, convictions 
of two officers of the Ward liner Morro 
Castle. Last year a Federal court sen- 
tenced Captain William F. Warms and 
Chief Engineer Eben S. Abbott to four 
and two years imprisonment, respec- 
tively, for criminal negligence during 
the burning of their ship off the coast 
of New Jersey in 1934. Last week 
Judges Martin Manton, Learned Hand, 
and August Hand, in reversing that 
action, praised the conduct of Warms, 
and merely found Abbott’s behavior 
“futile.” Their opinion pinned responsi- 
bility for the 134 deaths on Capt. Rob- 
ert Wilmott, who diéd shortly before 
the fire broke out (the Ward line and 
its executive vice president paid fines 
last year for contributory negligence). 
Captain Warms exulted: “I’ve waited 
two years and seven months to prove 
I was innocent ... Now I am going 
back to the sea.” 

DISMISSED: By Magistrate Anthony 
Burke, in New York City, charges that 
Clyde Beatty, lion and tiger tamer, 
abused his pets. (Two years ago Beat- 
ty paid a $20 fine on similar charges.) 
Magistrate Burke listened to a humane- 
society agent’s complaints that Beatty 
beat his man-eaters with whips and 
sticks. The judge asked: “How do you 
know they didn’t like it?” ‘Well, they 
roared and spit at Beatty.” Don’t all 
lions and tigers roar and spit any- 
way?” Then Burke reached his de- 
cision: “Scram.” 


Cirep: For contempt of court, by 
Judge Benjamin P. Epstein, twelve Chi- 
cago jurors whose thirst overcame their 
sense of duty during a recent municipal 
scandal trial. Last September Chicago 
Democrats deprived Frank Zintak, one 
of their veterans, of his Superior Court 
clerkship and let him stand trial on 
charges of embezzling $26,500 of pub- 
lic funds. The jury disagreed after 41 
hours of debate; so a second trial be- 
gan. This jury, after joy riding in a 
bus and visiting eight cozy taverns 
over the week end, acquitted Zintak. 
One hot spot provided dancing partners 
as well as inspiration to steal a bar 
stool and a radio. In the jury room, 
the twelve confessed, they found the 
evidence so dry they needed liquor to 
help digest it. Three deputy sheriffs who 
chaperoned the jurymen were fired and 
must also face contempt proceedings. 

FiteD: A bill of complaint written in 
everyday, nonlegal language, by Jean 
Boardman, divorce attorney, in a Dis- 
trict of Columbia court. In drawing up 
the papers, the lawyer wrote for his 
client: ‘We have one child . . . He con- 
stantly urged me to leave him.. .” 
Boardman explained: “It is amazing 
how complicated a very simple state- 
ment can be made by writing it in... 
the old moth-eaten style of pleading ..- 
Lawyers like to make something easy 
look hard.” 








GEHRIG 


LOU GEHRIG holds more records thanany HOME-RUN KING! Gehrig topped the Ameri- 
other player in the game today. He has can League for home-runs in 1934 and 1936. 
knocked 4 home-runs in one game—scored His follow-through is shown above. It takes , 
100 or more runs and batted in 100 or healthy nerves to connect, and, as Lou says: 
more runs for 11 consecutive seasons. “Camels don’t get on my nerves.” 


Ss Copr., 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


/ HERE'S THE BEST 
PART OF 


HERE’S LOU’S FAVORITE BAT and 
his favorite first baseman’s mitt. His 
bat is especially made. He wears out 
two mitts a season. Last year, his 
X MARKS THE SPOT where P ~ =, : brilliant play at first base was only 
once there was a thick juicy a pe i a 6/1000ths short of PERFECT. 
steak smothered in mushrooms ee OTe Beg Op ta se 72) 
—Lou’s favorite dish. Lou eats is ' WY FOR A SENSE OF DeEP- . 
what he wants and isn’t bash- F)\ DOWN CONTENTMENT— 
ful about coming back for ; i re ee 2UST Give mE camels.) 
‘seconds.” In Lou’s own words: IT's HIS 1809™ 3 7 ? omen wana. tia ems \ 
e found that smoking 4" on) a oe pe eer vee } 
imels and eating go together poy Penna denne 
irally.” Choose Camels for a Py SET ME RIGHT, WHETHER 
r cigarette. Smoking Cam- BASEBALL’S “IRON-MAN”’! WhenLou steps outonthe 7 P FM EATING, WORKING ~ 
it mealtime and afterward field, to play his first game of the 1937 season—he will 3 ee ee 
ds up the flow of digestive be playing his 1,809th consecutive game—a record not 
\s. Alkalinity is increased. paralleled in the annals of baseball. Injuries never stop- 
s Camels give you a de- ped Gehrig. Lou’s “Iron-Man” record is proof of his “ANOTHER BIG REASON why I prefer 
tful sense of well-being... splendid physical condition. As Lou says: “I’ve been Camels,’— continues Lou, {above} —“is 
set you right! So make it careful about my physical condition. Smoke? I smoke that I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel!” Enjoy 
els — they are so mild. and enjoy it. My cigarette is Camel.” Camels freely — they are so mild. 





**In three years I saved $77.96 on insurance for 
my house and car,” says Walter Farrington, 
successful New York contractor, whose home 
at 195 Beech Street, Tuckahoe, N. Y., is shown 
at the right.“‘This saving means safe economy 
because it is made by one of the strongest 
companies in the country. Furthermore, it isa 
great convenience to place all my insurance 
direct with one national organization which 
I can hold fully responsible for service and 
protection.”’ 
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COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR RESPONSIBLE other insurance buyers. Liberty Mutu: 
PEOPLE, Because insurance laws do not permit one com- $47,131,487, liabilities of $34,441,522, s 
pany to write both liability and fire insurance, Liberty $5,650,000, and surplus of $7,039,965 (D 
Mutual has for many years joined with United Mutual United Mutual, with assets of $5,569 
Fire Insurance Co. to provide a complete insurance service $2,596,231, special reserves of $470,00( 
to car-owners, home-owners, merchants, manufacturers and $2,503,583, offer you great security. 


New Home Office of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company in Boston 


YOU CAN DEPEND on Liberty Mutual to 
serve you well. Our representatives are spe- 
cialists in Automobile, Liability, Burglary, 
Fire Insurance—in all the different forms of 
protection you need to safeguard your home, 
your savings and your income. Through our 
67 fully staffed branch offices in key cities 
throughout the country our staff of investi- 
gators, adjusters and attorneys are always 
available to keep you out of court and out of 


trouble—to relieve you of all worry and bother. FIRE IN SU R AN CE COM PANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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IKE cvery responsible person—faced 
| with high taxes, steadily rising living 
osts—you have probably wondered many 
times if you could safely reduce the cost of 
vour insurance. Have you ever considered 
this important matter in this way ? 

“IT own a well-constructed home—keep 
tin good repair. I am a careful driver— 
aven’t been involved in an accident for 
everal years. Why should I pay as much 
or insurance as careless, reckless people 
yho cause most accidents and fires?”’ 

This advertisement is your invitation to 

arn a saving on your insurance—by join- 
ing with 150,000 preferred insurance buyers 
ike Mr. Farrington, successful New York 
bontractor, whose home is shown at the 
eft. Here is the way our plan works: 
We sell only through full-time, salaried 
presentatives, who are not permitted to 
pproach irresponsible people. This means 
at wasteful losses, caused by careless 
beople, are eliminated. 

Furthermore, you do not have to pay a 
arge commission to buy and renew your 
msurance, because you deal directly with 























bur salaried representatives—avoid third- 
party delays and misunderstandings. This 
means that our selling costs are much lower 


an in m 
Becaus: 


t other companies. 
‘e have always had low Josses 


ms nd expees, we have become a strong 
31, SOMpany. \ssets have increased regularly 
hp very yes: - from $21,900,000 in 1929 to 

More thar: 547,000,000 at the end of 1936. 
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ON INSURANCE 


This means two things of vital importance 
to you: First, that all fair claims will be paid 
in full; second, that we have ample re- 
sources to maintain a large, skilled national 
organization to serve you well. 

It also means that we can reduce insur- 
ance costs—by returning the savings which 
result from careful underwriting and direct 
dealing to policyholders in cash dividends. 
This is what is meant by mutual insur- 
ance. Liberty Mutual dividends have 
amounted to at least 20% of standard 
premiums every year since 1912. 

Your exact savings, in dollars and cents, 
would depend cn the kinds of insurance you 
carry and the rates in effect in your com- 
munity, but you would have saved at least 
one-fifth of the cost of your insurance by 
qualifying as a good risk under our strict 
but fair underwriting rules. 

If you have a good driving record, if you 
live in a well-constructed home—you are 
cordially invited to: 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


This new and interesting 24-page booklet tells 
how 150,000 responsible people are saving 
money on their insurance—tells how you can 
qualify for similar savings, for preferred 


FOR MY HOUSE AND CAR” 


How you can save money on Automobile, 
Liability, Fire and other insurance 





MOST FIRES occur in poorly constructed, poorly main- 
tained property. Careless property owners cannot buy 
United Mutual Fire Insurance. That’s why our losses are 
lower, your savings are so substantial. 





RECKLESS DRIVERS cause most accidents. The losses 
which result are largely responsible for the cost of Auto- 
mobile Insurance. Liberty Mutual can offer Automobile In- 
surance at lower cost because we insure careful drivers only. 





insurance service. Also contains an 





easy-to-understand description of all 
kinds of fire and liability insurance 
which you need to safeguard your 
home, possessions, savings. Send coupon 
for your copy—no obligation. 





MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Without obligation, please send 
me free booklet which shows exactly 
how much responsible people can 
save on Automobile, Fire and other 
forms of insurance for the complete 
protection of homes and other pos- 
sessions. N.W. 4-17 
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ae does it mean to you 
and yours when you read 
that “the speed of freight trains 


has been stepped up 43% in 
recent years” ? 


—or that “the railroads haul a 
ton of freight a mile at rates 
averaging less than a penny”? 


Right on your breakfast table 
you'll find a part of the answer— 
in things you take for granted in 
this day of modern miracles. 


Fresh berries, for example, travel 
by rail an average of 1,200 miles 


before they’re served. 


The butter for your toast aver- 
ages 927 miles by rail. 


The rail mileage of cereals is 
627 on the way to the breakfast 
table—and of eggs it’s 1,353. 


Or if you want some really big 
figures, you can take oranges or 
grapefruit—they average 2,125 
miles by rail. 


And the amazing fact is that 
many of the advancements in 


railroading which make these 
comforts possible were devel- 
oped during hard times. 


Steadily, in tough years as well 
as good, the railroads have 
pushed forward— 

laying heavier rails, 
developing better 

brakes and more 

powerful engines, 


speeding up the sorting of cars 
and doing many other things 
that the public seldom sees, in 
order to give better service. 


No wonder a railroad mai: is 
proud of his job—and prou: of 
the enterprise which ke:ps 
American railroads in the f re- 
front as the finest transpo ta- 
tion system in the world. 
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NAMES: Choose Them With Care, 
Warns Nebraska Psychologist 








Twelve years ago William Edward 
Walton, then a traveling salesman in 
Oklahoma, developed an interest in 
names. Last week Dr. Walton—now 
a member of the University of Ne- 
praska psychology department—com- 
pleted a four-year study of names. 

“Odd-sounding names and those of 
ambiguous meanings,” he concluded, 
“may definitely handicap a _ child 
throughout his entire life.” Example: 
“a harmless name” like “Ima Virginia 
Bird” provides “at least the partial 
answer as to why a person with such a 
name might quite easily develop an 
inferiority complex.” 

The professor’s research indicated 
that half the battle of winning friends 
and influencing people lay in having a 
name that appeals to people. From 
several lists submitted, Walton’s stu- 
dents chose their favorite names. Both 
men and women voted for Robert and 
Richard; both men and women selected 
Jean as first choice for women. Jane, 
Dorothy, Virginia, Charles, Jack, John, 
and William @lso ranked high. 

The men disliked Mildred, Grace, 
Marie, Lucille, and Evelyn. The women 
would substitute Alice for Evelyn and 
otherwise agree. Reginald, Percy. Hec- 
tor, Chauncey, Aloysius, and Horace 
were all turned down as undesirable. 

Walton added a postscript warning 
to parents: in addition to giving their 
children attractive names, they must 
be careful that the initial letters of the 
names don’t spell something ridiculous. 
Charles Oliver Watson, for instance, 
might cause considerable mental con- 
flict. 


PRODIGY: Mary Christine Dunn 
Puts Bonne Terre on the Map 


It’s a rare psychologist who hasn’t 
discovered at least one child prodigy 
and shared the publicity attending his 
introduction to a gaping world. Scarce- 
ly does one discover a 71-year-old boy 
with an intelligence quotient only nine 
points under that of Albert Einstein 
than another pops up with a marvel 
whose L.Q. is 25 points above that of 
the eminent relativitist. 

After amazing the world for a few 
days, most of these precocious young- 
sters take a nose dive off the public 
prints. 

Yet the discovery of exceptionally 
bright children still excites newspaper 
Offices, and last week they were husy 
presenting 28-month-old Mary Christine 
Dunn. Prof. John P. Nafe, head of the 
psychology department at Washington 
University, St. Louis, discovered the 
child—daughter of a lead company em- 
ploye at Bonne Terre, Mo. The psychol- 
gist, a former Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation fellowship holder and an 
expert on sensations, calls Mary Chris- 


NEWS-WEEK 


tine “the most remarkable child” he 
has ever seen. 

With the help of his assistant Dr. 
Winifred K. Magdsick, Dr. Nafe put 
the child through secret tests. Though 
neither would tell their nature—ex- 
cept that they were mental—both 
claimed they proved the child had the 
intelligence of a 5-year-old. 


Outstanding findings: Mary Christine 
has a vocabulary of 3,600 words— 
usual for an 8-year-old child—which 
includes such words as dandelions, non- 
chalant, linoleum, broadcast, telephone, 
Frigidaire, quintuplets, Dr. Dafoe, Shir- 
ley Temple, Joan Crawford, and Clark 
Gable. 

She can recite the Lord’s Prayer; 
sing “The Rosary” and “Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game”; tell where Roose- 
velt, Hitler, and Mussolini live. Her 
sentences often include thirteen or 
fourteen words and several clauses. 

Though Mary Christine cannot read, 
she recognizes pictures easily. In her 
book of Bible stories she can find 
Judas: “I don’t like him.” 

Her mother says she has a “uncanny 
memory” and is not easily fooled. Mrs. 
Dunn long ago gave up trying to serve 
tuna fish with the remark that it was 
salmon. Mary Christine knows the 
difference and wants’ salmon. 


Though the child got quite excited 
when she heard she would make a 
radio broadcast last week, she soon lost 
interest once it got under way. Tom 
(Cousin Tom) Dailey, head of St. Louis 
NBC’s Kiddie Club, of which the baby 
is a member, had difficulty keeping her 
before the microphone. After singing 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” and 
answering a few questions, Mary Chris- 
tine left them flat to play with her doll 
—‘Queen Mary.” 


he 
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UNITARIANS: God as a ‘Word 
Symbol May Turn an Election 


On the religious page of Saturday’s 
New York papers, along with notices of 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
services, appear announcements of 
lesser-known groups: Unity of Truth, 
Pyramid Society, Absolute Center, Ve- 
danta, Humanist Society. 

Of these fledgling groups, so small 
that their members meet in offices or 
hotels, only the Humanists have made 
a noticeable ripple on the wide sea of 
religion. Three years ago Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter, Humanism’s founder, 
boasted that his creed—belief in man 
rather than God—was being expounded 
from at least 100 Unitarian pulpits. 


Last week’s issue of The Christian 
Register, Unitarian weekly, indicated 
that Humanism had done considerably 
more than gain a footing in New Eng- 
land’s intellectually famous denomina- 
tion: it appeared to be the chief item 
of contention in the forthcoming elec- 
tion of the church’s president. 


The controversy started last January 
when the 37 directors of the American 
Unitarian Association nominated a new 
president. They chose Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church, St. 
Paul, who had served as chairman of 
the commission drawing up last Spring’s 
report, “Unitarians Face a New Age.” 
The 47-year-old Minnesota pastor rep- 
resents the third generation of his 
family in the Unitarian ministry. 

All Unitarians, however, did not hail 
the nomination—tantamount to election 
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Child prodigy and parents at home: Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Dunn and Mary Christine 
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—of the Harvard-educated minister. In 

Chicago, the Rev. Oswald E. Helsing 
dug up an old and never-before-used 
church by-law, providing for additional 
nominations by petition. Mr. Helsing 
had no trouble in getting double the 
number of signatures required to nomi- 
nate another Harvard man, Dr. Charles 
R. Joy of Boston, administrative vice 
president of the association. 

Dr. Joy accepted his nomination and 
made it clear why some Unitarians pre- 
ferred him to his St. Paul rival: Dr. 
Eliot is tainted with Humanism. 

It shocked Dr. Joy—and many others 
—that Dr. Eliot considers God merely 
“the symbol of our loftiest aspirations.” 
Nor do they like the idea of the church’s 
presidency being occupied by a minister 
who has said: “I do not believe in per- 
sonal immortality.” 

Carefully avoiding any sign of im- 
pugning Dr. Eliot’s sincerity, Dr. Joy 
nevertheless wonders if Unitarians wish 
“to be represented by a president whose 
religious views seem to be at variance 
with those held by the vast majority of 
our people .. .” He thinks not, since 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Bishop Hobson wants no ‘white elephant’ 


“the common faith of our fellowship is 
its strong loyalty to God” and the 
caurch needs “a leader who shares that 
faith with us.” 

In the pages of The Christian Regis- 
ter, Unitarians have opened their hearts. 
One pro-Joy writer last week dug up 
the Eliot-chairmanned report; and, 
turning to the chapter on worship, he 
found that “the most significant thing 
about this chapter is that it gets 
through three pages on worship with- 
out the use of the word God...” An- 
other writer latided Dr. Eliot’s populari- 
ty with youth—and “when we think of 
the future we must think of these young 
people.” 

All carefully avoided specific mention 
of the real issue, Humanism. Church 
officials would barely admit that “there 
appeared what might be interpreted as 
such an issue.” 

The Christian Leader, Universalist 
weekly, commented more frankly. 


Chided for seeming to interfere in the 
matters of another denomination, the 
Boston journal pleaded its right to do 
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so because of “friendly ties and ties of 
federation.’’ To the Universalists “the 
significant trend in the Unitarian 
churches is toward Humanism... and 
... the nomination of Dr. Eliot strength- 
ened greatly the hold of Humanists on 
the machinery of the church.” 


Whether the hold will become a four- 
year grip will be known May 25, when 
more than 1,000 delegates attend the 
church’s annual meeting in Boston and 
cast their ballots for Dr. Eliot or Dr. 
Joy. For the first time since 1825 the 
nominee of the association’s directors 
cannot consider his election certain; for 
the first time in 112 years he has a rival. 


CATHEDRAL: Cincinnati Bishop 
Plans a St. Paul’s on Wheels 


Some 900,000 auto trailers rolled over 
American roads last year. They ranged 
from prosaic one-room models costing 
as little as $375 to poetic $5,000 models 
—‘three-room apartments’’—with thick 
carpets, running ice water, hot-water 
heat, shower bath, full-length mirrors, 
and Venetian blinds. All but a few of 
these provided homes on wheels for vic- 
tims of wanderlust. A score of them 
served another purpose: marked with 
the sign of the cross, they carried both 
Catholics and Protestants spreading 
the gospel in isolated, churchless areas. 


Last week brought news of the latest 
religious adaptation: Bishop Henry W. 
Hobson of Cincinnati got the “hearty 
consent”’ of the annual convention of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Southern Ohio 
to raze 85-year-old St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In place of the crumbling edifice whose 
congregation has moved from the neigh- 
borhood, the 45-year-old prelate—the 
Episcopal Church’s youngest when he 
was consecrated in 1930—plans a trailer 
St. Paul’s Wayside Cathedral, equipped 
with library, motion-picture apparatus, 
altar, outdoor pulpit, and a cathedra or 
bishop’s chair. 

Aware that low churchmen like him- 
self are generally considered as holding 
small opinion of costly cathedrals (in 
New York, St. John the Divine is re- 
ferred to as “Dr. Manning’s Gothic 
pile’), Bishop Hobson took care to say 
a word of praise for stone-and-mortar 
cathedrals in other dioceses. 


The situation in Southern Ohio, he 
told convention delegates, ‘is somewhat 
different,” and perhaps the bishop “is 
rather strange.” Besides, would there 
be any guarantee that a fine cathedral 
today might not be a “white elephant’ 
in 50 years’ time? 

“If someone came to me today with 
the offer—‘Here’s a million or five mil- 
lion dollars for your cathedral’—I would 
have to reply: ‘No, thank you.’ If you 
are thinking of a building I wouldn’t 
know where to put it, and after I had it 
I wouldn’t know what to do with it. 


“What is a cathedral? It’s a chair. 
What I want is a chair—a cathedra— 
which is not fastened down in one 
church in one city, but which can travel 
around to every parish and mission in 
the diocese.” 
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VOLUNTARY Exits: Last week Wilmer 
Allison made his third annual retire. 
ment from big-time tennis. The 39. 
year-old Texan explained it was about 
time he gave his country a chance to 
win the Davis Cup. 

Glenn Morris, Olympic decathlon 
champion, signed a two-year Hollywood 
contract following screen tests as Tar- 
zan. Daniel J. Ferris, executive secre. 
tary of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
announced that “the [amateur] status 
of Morris depends upon whether his 
athletic ability and fame are capital. 
ized, directly or indirectly.” 

INVOLUNTARY Exits: Playing at 
Charleston, S.C., in the final Winter 
golf tournament, which Henry Picard 
won for the third straight year, Lawson 
Little was disqualified for not knowing 
the rules. When his ball stopped in 
casual (rain) water, he lifted from the 
ditch, walked to his left, and played it 





WIDE WORLD 


Bert S. Michell: Framed? 


from the fairway. He should have tak- 
en a one-stroke penalty and dropped 
in a spot keeping the hazard between 
him and the hole. 

Florida racing commissioners ¢x- 
pelled Bert S. Michell, a leading train- 
er, from the turf when a saliva test 
revealed one of his horses had been 
doped with strychnine. With a spotless 
record of 30 years behind him, Michell 
demanded a hearing and his bosses 
charged a “frame-up.” 

AttirupE Recorp: In Los Angeles, 
Calif., Bill Sefton, a curly-haired South- 
ern California pole-vaulter, cleared 14 
feet 734 inches. 

Gotr Wipow’s Wam: Mrs. Walter 
Hagen, who recently won a divorce 
from her links husband, last week told 
her troubles to a reporter: “Walter 
lived golf, asleep and-awake. He would 
pause in his shorts, while preparing 
retire, to take a couple of final swings 
before turning out the light.” 
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LACROSSE 


Tommy Dukehart (in mask) and 
Norman Melvin (spouting) are 
two of Hopkins’ expert shots 


NEWS-WEEK 


Many of the country’s big universities would 
gladly schedule Johns Hopkins as a football op- 
ponent. But when it comes to lacrosse, they shy 
away. 

For Johns Hopkins, situated in Baltimore, Md., 
the nation’s lacrosse capital, more often than not 
wins the mythical national collegiate champion- 
ship. Title winners in 1926-’27-28-°32-°33-34, the 
team twice represented the U.S. in the Olympics. 

A football coach at Johns Hopkins is lucky 
if he gets 70 candidates. No more than 50 turn 
out for baseball. But lacrosse draws some 350, 
all bent on upholding their alma mater’s one 
claim to athletic supremacy. 

During the past two seasons the University 
of Maryland has stolen Johns Hopkins’ thunder 
but this year, with an all-veteran team, the for- 
mer champions expect to come back. They wal- 
loped Dartmouth last week end, 10-1. 

Two of the pictures on this page are mis- 
leading. Aerial action as shown at right is often 
posed for camera men—but seldom happens. 
Most of the action takes place at eye level. From 
the picture below one might conclude that la- 
crosse deserves its reputation as the roughest of 
games. It doesn’t. No one has ever been killed 
playing it; few, even seriously injured. Most 
common damages: sprained ankles, bruises, 
Charley horses, black eyes, chipped teeth. 
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Every afternoon one-third of the squad reports for medical treatment 
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STAGE: New Playwright Gives 
Broadway Gay Drama Excursion 


Obediah Rich, fat and philosophical, 
skippered the excursion steamer Hap- 


piness every Sunday for 30 years over | 


the bounded main between New York’s 
125th Street Pier and Coney Island. 


Fatherly love for his regular passengers : 


stirred sorrow in his heart because 
these brief trips didn’t give them much 
release from the tribulations of a work- 
aday world. 

On the last seasonal voyage, Captain 
Rich looked forward to retirement and 
didn’t like it. He thought of his faith- 
ful crew, of his work-weary passengers, 
of his ship about to-be used as a garb- 
age scow. Then his brother Jonathan 
suggested an idea—of an island “‘some- 
where south of Trinidad’”’ where every- 
body could begin new lives after their 
hearts’ desires. 

Obediah snapped out of his misery 
and became a sort of seagoing Moses. 
But he never got to the Promised Land; 
heavy-handed reality always slapped 
down his air castles. 

This story of the old skipper and his 
shipmates was envisioned by Victor 
Wolfson in the tragicomedy-fantasy, 
Excursion, which opened last week at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York. A 
touch of communism and a dash of 
rebel bitters add tang to the finely con- 
ceived and produced theatrical cocktail. 

The 28 principal characters form a 
bizarre congregation representing the 
chief classes of American life, from Mr. 
Fitchel (James R. Waters), who is tired 
of being ostracized as a Jew, to Mrs. 
Loschavio (poignantly played by Shir- 
ley Booth), the sex-starved wife of a 
“Wop” vegetable vendor. For various 
reasons the majority of these passen- 
gers want to get away from somebody, 
somewhere, or something, which gives 
the playwright a chance to tilt a quix- 
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Shirley Booth wants love, not vegetables 


otic lance against a few American insti- 
tutions. Wolfson, however, makes the 
play much more important than the 
propaganda. 

The slender, dark young author— 
born in New York 28 years ago, edu- 
cated at the Ethical Culture School and 
at the Wisconsin Experimental College 
—has learned much from his three 
years’ experiences in the Left-wing 
Theatre Union group. 

Sprigs of ‘Excursion’ laurel should 
also decorate John C. Wilson, Noel 
Coward’s manager, for his first sole 
production; Gladys Calthrop,-Coward’s 
friend and scenic expert, for. novelty 
ship settings; and Worthington Miner, 
director, who brings believable confu- 
sion and sustained interest out of the 
large cast. 

Two comparative newcomers on 
Broadway look promising: Richard 
Kendrick, as the shipowner’s son, and 
10-year-old Marilyn Erskine, as Mrs. 
Loschavio’s daughter. 
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CHARACTERIZATION: Peggy W ood 


Becomes a Small-Town Cinderelig 


In 1914 a chubby, blond lad from 
Savannah decided that he wouldn’t go 
back for his third year at North 
Georgia Agricultural College. The fo}- 
lowing Autumn, fellow. townsfolk ap- 
plauded him as the 18-year-old leading 
man, scenic designer, and treasurer of 
a theatre stock company, which soon 
produced his first play, “His Home 
Town.” 


Next he turned newspaper man and 
followed his ambitious nose to New 
York via way stations as a stooge for 
a Shakespearean reader. Finally on 
Broadway he became known as Ward 
Morehouse, columnist, dramatist, and 
ace reporter of’ The Sun. 


Repertorial accomplishments last 
year make him-& c@m@idate this year 
for a Pulitzer Prize. The award com- 
mittee is studying a series of articles, 
called “North America After Dark,” 
which he wrote for The Sun and syndi- 
cated through the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. Gathering ma- 
terial, Morehouse spent three months 
covering 11,500 miles of 38 States and 
seven Canadian provinces. 


The same wit and insight that fea- 
tured these articles distinguishes his 
latest play, Miss Quis, produced last 
week by Vinton Freedley, cultured 
Broadway impresario of musical come- 
dies, at Henry Miller’s Theatre. It isa 
delicately told characterization of Liz 
Quis, a small*town drudge who inherits 
and gives away a fortune. 


Often rising above any dramatic 
writing of the season, the Morehouse 
words wing into poetic prose of deep 
feeling and understanding. Only oc- 
casional plot entanglements fetter the 
comedy-drama to the footlights rather 
than a literary spotlight. The story 


has Liz do a lot of things, such as kick 
out a Town Council, donate her inherit- 
ance for the town’s development, save 
her only man friend from a murder 
conviction, and then refuse his wedding 







NEWSPHOTOS 


Har_em Hi-De-Ho: Last week the first commercial radio show using an all-Negro cast went on the air. Sponsored by Standard 
Brands and written by Octavus Roy Cohen, the revue featured Eddie Green and Geegee James (left), comedians, and the hot trumpet ° 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong (right) and his band. Guest stars, recruited from the ranks of Negro entertainers will occupy a feature <pol 


in the program of each week, 
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Styled to Steal the Show! ...You know what happens 


when a beautiful and talented star appears on the stage. 


She steals the show! And that is what the new Chev- 


rolet with Diamond Crown Speedline Styling has done on 





the motor car stage this year. Outstandingly beautiful, 
styled to express youth and zest, it has won enthusiastic 


preference as the smartest car in its price range. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR—PRICED SO LOW 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES — NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE 
STYLING — PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES —IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* — SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND — GENUINE 
FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION —SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
Generai Motors Installment Pien—monthly payments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


* 

















Peggy Wood: lovely lowly lady 


ring indecisively as the final curtain 
falls. A notable cast and production 
make it an evening of bittersweet rev- 
erie. 

Playing with subtle tenderness, 
Peggy Wood brings appealing life to 
Liz, old at 42 “before she had ever been 
young.” James Rennie gives handsome 
sincerity to her lone well-wisher and 
wooer, Buster Niles, the town gambler. 
Interpreted by such experts as Jessie 
Royce Landis, Charles Dow Clark, Eda 
Heinemann, and Peggy Converse, sev- 
eral other country characters who 
might be almost anybody’s neighbors 
thread through the sensitive story. 


® One of the play’s backers is another 
Savannah representative who has made 
good in the big cities—Miriam Hopkins, 
stage and screen star and onetime high- 
school friend of Morehouse. 


« 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: Fifty Roads to Town (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox): If the boy (Don 
Ameche) had asked the girl (Ann 
Sothern) one or two sensible questions 
when she limped out of the woods in a 
nightgown and a mink coat, this frisky 
jumble of mistaken identities, cops and 
robbers, and love in a blizzard wouldn’t 
have had any plot to speak of. But 
there’s more than enough comedy to 
make up for the oversight. 


Internes Can’t Take Money (Pera- 
mount): Internes aren’t allowed to 
take money for services rendered, but 
evidently there’s nothing in the rules 
against one good turn deserving anoth- 
er. In any case, there is more of the 
underworld than the medical in this 
better than average melodrama. Using 
a beer parlor as an emergency operat- 
ing room, a young interne (Joel Mc- 
Crea) supplies the stitch in time that 
saves the life of a gangster—and indi- 
rectly helps a distraught widow (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck) find her missing 
daughter. 
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BANKS: Federal Reserve Supports Marke; 
As Institutions Reduce Their U. S. Bond Holdings 


Under the Old Deal, banking figures 
mirrored the ebb and flow of business 
activities. Boom eras such as 1923-29 
produced bulging “assets’’—loans grant- 
ed to industry, investments, and cash— 
and sharply increased “liabilities,” or 
deposits. Conversely, depression peri- 
ods like 1930-33 caused contraction on 
both sides of bank ledgers. 


The New Deal brought a startling 
change. Instead of commercial trends, 
balance sheets chiefly reflected huge 
government borrowings for recovery 
and relief. Footing the bulk of Wash- 
ington’s bill, banks added to assets by 
purchasing vast quantities of new 
Treasury issues; the money thus loaned 
to the government reappeared in bank 
accounts as additional deposits and 
hence swelled liabilities. 


Figures issued last week by Comp- 
troller of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor 
strikingly illustrated this phenomenon. 
Despite the fact that commercial loans 
and discounts—barometers of normal 
banking activity—shrank 3.5 per cent 
in the three and a half years to Dec. 31, 
1936, assets of all United States banks 
rose by $18,813,000,000, or more than 
36 per cent: 


Dec. 31, June 30, Rise or 
1936 1933 =fall since 
(in millions of dollars) 
Loans and 
discounts 21,590 22,377 —787 


Govt. securities 17,421 17,796 +9,625 
Other investments 10,772 10,135 +637 
Cash 16,893 7,765 9,128 
Other assets 3,439 3,229 +210 

TOTAL ASSETS 70,115 51,302 +18,813 
Deposits 61,126 41,533 +19,593 
Other liabilities 8,989 9,769 —780 


Record government-security portfo- 
lios accounted for the chief boost in 
banks’ assets; in other words, inflation- 
tinged spending, not spontaneous busi- 
mess expansion, made balance sheets 
more impressive. 

O’Connor figures nevertheless denot- 
ed a marked recovery in the banking 
situation since depression depths. Nota- 
ble gains: elimination of weak banks— 
between mid-1932 and last December, 
active institutions decreased by 3,458 to 
15,705; accumulation of large cash bal- 
ances—due partly to an influx of “hot 
money.’’* 


Compared with June 30 last year, the 
Comptroller’s totals showed six-month 
gains of 3 per cent in loans and dis- 
counts and 12 per cent in cash—changes 
that helped raise total assets by more 
than 4 per cent. 


PuRcHASES: Last week, the problem of 
banks’ idle cash balances, coupled with 


*The Treasury last week estimated the net movement 
of “hot money,” or foreign capital, into the United 
States in 1936 at $1,195,345,000; total for 1935 and 
1936, $2,606,749,000.. 
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a depressed government-bond market, 
brought new financial worries. 

Jan. 30, fearing topheavy excess 
funds might lead to dangerous credit 
inflation, the Federal Reserve Board or- 
dered a 33 per cent increase in member 
banks’ reserve requirements—half ef. 
fective Mar. 1; half, May 1. This prom. 
ised to reduce surplus balances of the 
6,367 member banks from $2,000,000, 
000 to about $500,000,000. 


Recently, however, a growing de. 
mand for commercial loans has ab- 
sorbed some of the idle cash. Mar. 31 
statements of all Chicago national and 
State banks showed loans and discounts 
up $33,071,000 (41% per cent) on the 
quarter and $198,214,000 .(37 per cent) 
on the year. Similarly, New York City’s 
fifteen largest institutions increased 
loans and discounts in the March quar- 
ter by $138,547,000 (314 per cent) ; com- 
pared with a year previously, the fig- 
ures showed a gain of $536,765,000 (15 
per cent). 

To finance such business expansion 
—and at the same time maintain suff- 
cient funds to meet next month’s high- 
er reserve minimums—many banks 
have unloaded Treasury securities. 

A fortnight ago, United States bonds 
showed falls since Mar. 1 ranging from 
2 to 6 points; half a dozen issues had 
dropped below par. This threatened un- 
favorable market conditions for new 
Treasury borrowing—foreshadowed by 
Secretary Morgenthau last week. 

To preserve “orderly conditions’”— 
and presumably to promote Washing- 
ton’s easy-money, cheap-borrowing pol- 
icy—the Federal: Reserve Board last 
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Currency Comptroller J. F. T. O’Connor: 
his figures illustrated a phenomeno 
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‘They watch the 


ORK 


instead of the 


KEYB OARB™ 


and look at the New r Speed Figuring Sancti they: re making 


5182 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Lillian Dietchman, Underwood Sundstrand op- 
for a well-known fruit company, lists. and 

is at a rate of more than 86 items a minute. Note 

be watches the work instead of the keyboard. 


_ ahead rapidly and steadily 
on a sheer basis of demonstrated 
Performance... 


Backing up advertised claims with 
repeated stop-watch-tests that prove 
its speed, accuracy, durability and 
simplicity even to the satisfaction of 
the most skeptical . .. 

Underwood Sundstrand continues 
to replace slow, complex, out-moded 
machines in all industries. 

Underwood Sundstrand increases 
figuring production because of its 
condensed keyboard and its extreme 
tase of operation. There’s not an 
unnecessary key on the keyboard. 


4368 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Roberta Taylor, Underwood Sundstrand 
operator for large mail order house, makes short 


} 


work of the day's figuring. She watches the 
work instead of the keyboard. 


Column selection is automatic. 
Touch Figuring developszatural- 
/y after just a few hours’ practice. 

We would like you to decide 
for yourself just how much faster 
the Underwood Sundstrand is on 


your own work, in your own 


ouicrititinn 15% t025% fe ‘aster 


4680 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Hazel A. Richardson, employed by a large New 
England retail establishment, gives a perfect example 
of Underwood Sundstrand Touch Figuring at brgl 
speed. She watches the work instead of the keyboard. 


office, using your own operator. We 
believe you will find it to be 15% 
to 25% faster. 

Why not get in touch with our 
nearest Branch office today? Every 
Underwood Sundstrand Machine is 
backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Ma- 
chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 











{ day on one of 
America’s Greatest Liners 


to all Europe ; 


The 
Washington 
or the 
Manhattan 


At 8 A. M. 


(or at 10 or 11 if you prefer) 
breakfast in your stateroom 
with real American coffee to 





start the day off right...served | 


by people who speak your language. . 


At 11 


perhaps, a brisk game of 
tennis or shuffleboardon 
the spacious sun deck— 
or if you prefer, a long 
rest in a comfortable 
deck chair on one of the wide decks. 


And ati 


you go down to luncheon 
in a light air-conditioned 
dining room —and because 
food this good is always wel- 
come, you'll find you have a ravenous appetite. 
” 
thecompletely equipped 
gymnasium—or a good 
book— or bridge—or whatever ...and before 
dinner perhaps a cocktail, an American cocktail. 


And once again you thank your travel agent 
for suggesting an American ship. 


From 3 to 6 


—games on deck—or a 
swimin the modern tiled 
pool—or a work-out in 


And so on into the night. ..while the ship’s 
orchestra plays swing rhythms for dancing 
—and bridge tables form —and there’s 
laughter in the smoking room. 

Until you decide it’s bedtime—and go 
to a real bed in a real room...and the 
smooth, steady ship lulls you into dreams 
—beneath the American flag. 

Cabin Class rates on the Washington and 
Manhattan start at $172 — Tourist Class 
$116. On the more informal Pres. Harding 
and Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin Class as low as 
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week supported the “governments” 
market for the first time since 1933. 
After purchases averaging more than 
$9,000,000 daily in the early part of 
the week, prices rallied. 

Federal Reserve open-market buy- 
ing, brokers pointed out, automatically 
supplied member banks with new un- 
employed balances. This meant the 
board had backpedaled, at least for the 
time being, on its February edict. 


RAILROAD: Missouri Pacific 
Puts Ex-Cowboy in the Saddle 


Seventy-one years ago the Tomlin- 
sons of Lapeer, Mich., had a son who 
grew up to be a roughneck. Expelled 
from high school, George Ashley Tom- 
linson was shipped off to a Wyoming 
ranch by his father. In two years he 
was back as a $6-a-week reporter on 
The Detroit Times competing against 


| his father, who published the old De- 





$129. These four liners offer a sailing | 


every Wednesday at noon to Ireland, | 


England, France and Germany. 

Under the same'American management, the 
Panama Pacific Line offers a regular service in 
both directions between New York and Cali- 
fornia by way of Havana, the Panama Canal 
and Acapulco, Mexico. 

Ask your travel agent or: 


1 Broadway, N.Y. * 216 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
665 Market St., San Francisco * In Canada, 19 King 
Street, East, Toronto ¢ Offices in other principal cities 


United States 
Lines 





troit Journal. 

Within a few years he had left The 
Times to go with Cody’s Buffalo Bill 
Show as a cowboy, had left Cody in 
New York to report for The Sun under 
Charles Dana, and had left Dana to 
become managing editor of Detroit’s 
Tribune, later The News. 


Then his eyes began to fail him and, 
after marrying the daughter of a Bay 
City banker and shipbuilder, Tomlinson 
jumped into the shipping business him- 
self as a vessel broker. The $550 he 
made the first year covered half his 
living expenses; next year he cleared 
$6,500. 

Today Tomlinson’s fleet of Great 
Lakes ore and coal carriers numbers 
sixteen. But he buys and sells ships 
like a horse dealer. Tomorrow he may 
have 26—or six—vessels working for 
him. As a director he sits on the 
boards of three shipping companies, 
two shipbuilding companies, and a dry- 
dock company. 

His blunt energy brought him eleven 
other directorships, including a bank, 
cement, elevator, rubber, and pipe- 
coupling concerns. 

One day last week the “Peck’s Bad 
Boy of Lapeer, Mich.” attended seven 
directors’ meetings. Most significant 
announcement came after Tomlinson 
and nine other directors filed out of 
the Missouri Pacific’s offices on the 35th 
floor of Cleveland’s Terminal Tower: 
Tomlinson had been elected board 
chairman of the railroad. 


Mop: In choosing Tomlinson to guide 
Missouri Pacific’s affairs, the directors 
surprised no one who knew his recent 
past. The late Oris P. Van Sweringen, 
of the Cleveland real-estate-railroad- 
empire-building team, had persuaded 
him to take an MOP directorship in 
1930. 

Five years later the Van Swerin- 
gens fell into financial mire. Tom- 
linson and his friend George A. Ball, 
Muncie, Ind., fruit-jar maker, formed 
Midamerica Corporation and put up 
the $3,121,000 which brought control of 
the $3,000,000,000 Van Sweringen net- 
work at a New York auction. 
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ACME 
George Tomlinson got a new job 


Last week, Ball turned his 92 per 
cent share of Midamerica over to the 
newly formed Ball Foundation (see 
page 42), which can now sell the gift 
for a tax-free profit of more than 
$7,000,000. Although Tomlinson has 
sold all but $26,000 of his Midamerica 
holdings, he remains a.director of three 
Van Sweringen railroads. 

As chairman of the Missouri Pacific, 
his job will be to put the railroad on 
its feet. Since 1933 MOP has been in 
bankruptcy under 77-B, loaded down 
with a funded debt of $400,000,000 
which back in the booming ’20s went to 
modernize the system. 

Friends of MOP’s new chairman see 
nothing unusual in a white-haired ex- 
cowboy tackling so large a job. In his 
5-foot-10, 200-pound frame tapering 
down from huge shoulders and chest, 
his big hands, and ruddy face, they 
recognize the former roughneck who 
scorns legal verbiage and believes some 
matters can be better. settled forcefully 
than by law court. ~ 

Although he has abandoned horse- 
back riding for book collecting, George 
Tomlinson still sentimentalizes about 
his ranching and newspaper days. Bi- 
ographers would consider his stockhold- 
ings in Cleveland’s ballplaying Indians 
far more typical than his support of 
the local music institutes: “I don't 
know one note from another.” 


SUITS: Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Celebrates Its Golden Jubilee 


Ingenious advertising greeted Ameri- 
can doughboys, fed up with France and 
khaki uniforms, as they marched 
through French streets on their way 
to homebound ships. Posters, pasted on 
trees and shell-shattered walls, a0- 
nounced: “Stylish Clothes Are Waiting 
for You in the Good Old U.S.A... 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.” 

In 1919 so many of these soldiers 
bought suits and overcoats bearing the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx label that the 
company’s sales were the biggest ‘for 
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Wow Studebaker 
STATE PRESIDENT 


America’s first premium car without a premium 


a Beauty beyond words is no longer beyond moderate 
price . . . Studebaker presents the State President. . . a 
car that makes history at a price that makes sense. * Glori- 
fied inside and outside by the genius of Helen Dryden, 
this smart State President belongs in the upper brackets 
of premium styling from its tiny fender lamps to-its chro- 
mium strip running boards and its costly custom pillow 
type upholstery. *& Yet it offers the extra touches of fine 
car luxury without the extra tariff of fine car cost. Indeed 
it is only a trifle more than the standard Studebaker Presi- 
dent, conceded to be one of the remarkably low priced cars 
of the year. %& And the State President may be purchased, 
of course, on the convenient Studebaker C. I. T. budget 
plan. The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 


RIDE IN STATE 


IN THE STATE PRESIDENT 








Takes the 


‘Impossible 
Shots in 
its stride 


Small 


as the palm of 
your hand 


We_—- Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 
f.2.0, Eastmani’s new super lens, 
gives: needle-sharp..negatives 

_ thatyield superb enlargements. 


2.€ompur-Rapid shutter, 1/500 
second, capitalizes to the full 
Bantam Special’s ability to 
cope with swift action. 


Coupled range finder, military- 
type, split-field. Finds the range 
and focuses in one operation. 
Adjusts to user’s vision. 
U7 Automatic film-centering de- 


vice locks the film in centered 
position for each exposure. 


{7 Body is die-cast, machined 
aluminum, with highly polished 
baked black enamel finish, 
stainless steel fittings. 


Cz In addition to black-and-white 
pictures, the Kodak Bantam 
Special, loaded with the new 
Kodachrome Film, gives you 
gorgeous full-color transparen- 
cies, to be viewed as they are, 
or mounted in slides for show- 
ing on the home screen with 
the new Kodaslide Projector. 


See Kodak Bantam Special at your 
dealer’s. Price, $110, is low indeed for an 
instrument of such quality . . . Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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any single year in the firm’s history. 

Throughout the next decade, the 
manufacture of medium-priced clothes, 
smartly advertised and distributed 
through independent dealers, continued 
to net lush profits. After that—in com- 
mon with many clothing makers—the 
company had tough sledding for a time. 
Deficits for the four years 1930-34 
totaled $8,250,000. 


During depression years men either 
bought cheap clothes or wore their old 
ones longer than usual. Dealers suffered 
accordingly. To many of its retailers 
Hart Schaffner & Marx lent a helping 
hand in the form of credit or capital. 
But even that didn’t always do the 
trick. To protect accounts receivable 
carried on its books as assets, the com- 
pany was forced to take over some of 
its dealer outlets. The company’s forte, 
however, was manufacturing, not re- 
tailing and invasion of the latter field 
met with scant success. 


Not until 1935 did the company get 
out of the doldrums. That year earn- 
ings amounted to $1.90 a share; in 
1936, to $3.40 a share. 

Last week in Chicago, Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx—again feeling prosperous 
—celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding. Dealers and guests from all 
over the country ate filet mignon and 
drank quantities of champagne at a 
Palmer House dinner. Edgar Bergen, 
ventriloquist, and his loquacious dum- 
my entertained. Bruce Barton, chair- 
man of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, which handlés the company’s 
advertising, spoke; Heads of two of the 
firm’s biggest, competitors—Alfred 
Decker, president ef Alfred. Decker & 
Cohn, Inc. (Society Brand Clothes), 
and B. J. Cahn, president of B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co. (Kuppenheimer Good 
Clothes )—paid their respects. 


But the most interesting speaker was 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
At the banquet table, Hillman—recent- 
ly appointed by John L. Lewis to or- 
ganize the textile industry—sat next to 
Mark W. Cresap, the firm’s president. 


In 1911 Hillman, then employed by 
Hart Schaffner & Marx as a cutter, 
helped draft the collective-bargaining 
agreement which has become the stand- 
ard for the entire textile industry. ‘For 
fully 25 years,” Hillman said, “the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx cooperated in 
a labor-management movement that 
was not only steady, unbroken, and 
progressive, but also mutually bene- 
ficial.” 


TRIUMVIRATE: Although the company 
chooses to date itself from 1887 when 
the present firm was organized, the 
business actually started in 1873. That 
year Harry Hart and his younger broth- 
er Max borrowed $2,700 from their fru- 
gal German father and opéned a small 
tailoring shop in Chicago.» : : 

The Hart brothers turned such a neat 
seam that merchants in neighboring 
small towns started asking for suits. 


Sensing opportunities in the manufac-.. 


ture of clothing for distribution by re- 
tailers, the brothers thereafter tapped 
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© HART SCHAFFNER & marx 


1898—‘Bicycle and Golf suits by Hart Schaff. 
ner & Marx have a distinctive grace and 
style that make the -handsomest, as well as 
most dependable garments for outing wear’ 

















© HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
1906—‘Every well-dressed man shoul: 
have a raincoat; it’s the proper 
thing, and it’s useful and necessary 
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© HART SCHA FNER & MARX 
1906—‘This young fellow is wearing 4 
Hart Schaffner & Marx young men’s ‘op- 
coat; it is no more becoming to him 
than it would be to thousands of others 
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the wholesale market and devoted less 
and less time to retail tailoring. 


To handle the ever-increasing busi- 
ness required capital and larger quar- 
ters. In 1880 new partners came in, 
and the firm became Hart Abt & Marx. 
Seven years later, Joseph Schaffner re- 
placed Abt, thereby completing the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx triumvirate. 


The brilliant Schaffner brought new 
theories of advertising to a scornful in- 
dustry. He immediately took over the 
sales end of the business and launched 
the company’s first national advertising 
campaign—with a $5,000 budget. It 
clicked, and Hart Schaffner & Marx 
pecame the first nationally known 
clothing house in the country. 


Srytes: In 1912 Marx Hart went 
abroad in search of new style trends. 
In England he spotted what looked like 
a sure thing—a camel’s-hair coat. Hart 
questioned the owner to find out where 
the garment came from, then bought 
one just like it. 

Hart hurried home to launch the 
style in the United States, and the com- 
pany claims that coat was the original 
one in this country. 

Today Hart Schaffner & Marx’s chief 
fashion scout and stylist is Robert 
Sneath. Known to the trade as Robert 
Surrey, he visits Palm Beach, Prince- 
ton proms, Newport, Sun Valley, even 
the Riviera, to get the low-down on 
what well-dressed men are wearing. 
Returning to the company’s headquar- 
ters in Chicago, he hashes over his 
finds with designers and executives. 


At these conclaves officials decide 
whether Hart Schaffner & Marx will 
adopt, discard, modify, or accentuate: 
the clothes‘ which Sneath has seen on 
his trip. Although primarily concerned 
with the financial end of the business, 
President Cresap frequently makes the 
final decision in these matters. 


With savings of $75 in his pocket, 
Cresap first came to Chicago in 1893 
to see the World’s Fair. He liked the 
neighborhood so well that he stayed 
and went to Northwestern University 
in near-by Evanston. Now he is presi- 


dent of the University’s board of trus- 
tees. 
















© 
MEETINGS: Speeches and Spats 


At Companies’ Annual Sessions 


The open season for annual meetings, 
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now in full swing, rarely finds more 
than 1 per cent of the shareholders on 
hand to elect directors and vote ap- 
Proval of the management’s policies. 
The rest hand over proxies on their vot- 
Ing rights and. let executives rubber- 
stamp their own proposals. 


_ Last week’s crop of 250 annual meet- 
ings turned out the usual formalized, 
optimistic reports, Since most com- 
panies had made anywhere from 10 per 
cent to 900 per cent more money in 
1936 than they did in 1935, conscientious 
stockholders listened chiefly to generali- 
ties induced by good news. 


Heckling stockholders, unusual an- 
houncements, and incongruous §situ- 


DICTAPHONE 


Exclusive Nuphonic recording and reproduction of the 
improved Dictaphone duplicates the human voice 
almost perfectly. 














o 
' Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 

' In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 

: (J Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search of an 
$ Order” will be exhibited in my city. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-“ark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
w .i.a aid Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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ations turned public attention to a few 
of the meetings: 


RCA: Speaking through a micro- 
phone in one of NBC’s big studios, David 
Sarnoff, Radio Corp. of America’s presi- 
dent, began to address the 250 share- 
holders present. Up jumped Lewis Gil- 
bert,* perennial and inquisitive attender 
of annual meetings; he objected to elect- 
ing two directors who held no RCA 
stock. Sarnoff agreed to put Gilbert’s 
own name on the ballot. Final score: 
Gilbert 8,236 votes; the four originally 
proposed directors, 9,272,000. 

Sarnoff also heard Anna E. Robinson 
call the present board “nothing but a 
group of bankers and stockbrokers.” 
Furthermore, she objected to RCA’s 
contract to pay Arturo Toscanini 
$40,000 next year for conducting ten 
broadcasts. RCA’s president defended 


*News-W eek, Mar. 13, 1937, page a7. 
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the fee as a piece of sound business: 
. We must have programs that at- 
tract [advertisers] .. .” 


U. S. Sreet: Chairman Myron C. 
Taylor reported that his United States 
Steel Corp. was operating at 87 per cent 
of capacity and hinted that common- 
stock holders—deprived of dividends 
since 1932—might soon get financial 
satisfaction. Observers thought that 
Taylor’s speech also indicated he might 
retire from the chairmanship this year. 

Only stockholders enjoyed this year’s 
free lunch, including apple and coconut 
pie as well as the traditional pumpkin; 
last year a shabby and apparently un- 
employed spectator crashed the party 
—he helped himself from the buffet, 
jammed sandwiches in his pockets, and 
walked off unmolested. 


1.B.M.: Thomas J. Watson, president 
Business Machines 
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READY-MADE SUITS FOR SPRING 


All those characteristics which make Brooks Brothers’ ready- 
made clothes so instantly distinguishable from others are 
as apparent this Spring as ever. ‘The materials, for example, 
are in most instances specially imported from England and 
Scotland. The styles and models are made on patterns of 
our own origination and design. The workmanship is of an 
exceptionally high order. Finally, our restriction of all. pat- 
terned materials insures an unusual individuality of choice. 


Spring Suits and Overcoats . 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


cha aprithers 


((GLOTHINGA)) 
lens Furnishings, Hats Hats ¢ Shoes 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.- 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET+ BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 


; $58 to $90 


NEW YORK 
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Corp., told stockholders that their com. 
pany’s 1936 earnings—$7,552,957— “rep. 
resented a record profit. “But,” he 
added, “we cannot measure by 1929 
standards ... As long as the presen} 
unemployment exists, we have not fully 
emerged from the depression.” 

In 1934 Watson’s salary plus com. 
mission came to $1,000 a day; in 1935 
it slipped to $811 a day. 


Copper: American Smelting & Re. 
fining Co.’s board chairman, Francis q 
Brownell, came out strongly for the 
elimination of the 4-cent duty on cop. 
per, due to expire this June. Although 
a shortage of domestic copper would 
not affect the fabricating subsidiaries 
of the three giant mining firms in the 
field—Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps 
Dodge—it would cripple smaller inde. 
pendent fabricators like General Cable 
Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass (Co, 
in which Brownell’s company holds sub- 
stantial interests. 


RaAitRoaAD: Southern Pacific’s meet- 
ing took place in Spring Station, Ky, 
600 miles from the nearest of the com- 
pany’s 13,209 miles of track. Here the 
railroad has its legal home—in a one- 
story frame building which serves as 
the village post office and as Louisville 
& Nashville’s depot. 

Last week, in this inaccessible spot, 
Secretary W. F. Bull and a handful of 
officials disembarked from their private 
car; armed with proxies from a ma- 
jority of the 50,000 stockholders, they 
carried out the formalities of reelecting 
directors. 

Then, after chatting with James Mc- 
Geough, Louisville & Nashville’s station 
agent and Southern Pacific’s assistant 
clerk, they hurried off. For Spring Sta- 
tion’s 40 inhabitants their annual visit 
provides a topic of conversation. For 
Southern Pacific it means a compara- 
tively low annual tax bill—$65,000—for 
its incorporation in Kentucky. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Renewed rumors that the Treasury 
might reduce its $35-an-ounce gold- 
buying price—a deflationary move that 
would tend to strengthen the dollar, 
halt rising prices, and check the influx 
of foreign capital—caused weakness in 
commodity and stock markets. Foreign 
currencies (particularly the franc) 
also declined. But prices rallied after 
a denial by President Roosevelt, who 
declared that neither he nor the Treas 
ury knew anything about such a pro- 
posal. 


® The Agricultural Adjustment A¢ 
ministration announced it had paid, 
since early in January, more thal 
$2,000,000 for 8,345,000 dozen eggs 
an attempt to prevent a decline in price. 
Government officials attributed the 
“overproduction” in the egg market t0 
mild weather. 


® For the first time in his life, Henry 
Ford got into the oil-producing bus’ 
ness. The General Petroleum Corp.— 
subsidiary of Socony-Vacuum—struck 
a gusher on land adjoining the Ford 
assembly plant at San Pedro, Calif. 4s 
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owner of the property, Ford is entitled 
9 royalties on all gas and oil taken 


from his land. 


Averaging Apr. 1 crop conditions at 
73,8 per cent of normal, the Depart- 

ent of Agriculture estimated this 
year’s Winter-wheat harvest at 656,- 
119,000 bushels—largest since 1931. The 
figure compares with an actual crop 
of 519,013,000 bushels in 1936 and aver- 
age yields of 623,221,000 during the five 
ears 1928-32. 


Silk-textile printers hired Gen. Hugh 
s, Johnson, former head of the NRA, 
o act as an adviser to the industry. 
After a comprehensive survey, Johnson 
will recommend reforms to eliminate 
“insidious trade practices which have 
rept into the business.” 


* Opening the tenth annual occupation- 
al conference at Columbia University, 
Walter Hoving, president of Lord & 
aylor, advised young men to quit their 
iobs aS soon aS they discovered the 


WIDE WORLD 
General Johnson: reformer 


‘boss is a boob.” He also urged 
novices to know their product, market 
it where it will do the most good, im- 
prove themselves and their product 
ae and “make a hell of an 
effort.” 


Railway Age estimated railroads’ 
1936 purchases of supplies and equip- 
ment at $1,041,000,000—65 per cent 
more than in 1935. January buying, at 
§107,702,000, exceeded purchases in the 
orresponding month of last year by 
more than 82 per cent. 


‘ At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
‘ork, 1,500 shoe men attended an offi- 
‘lal showing of Fall styles. Tanners 
reported American leather prices up 25 
per cent since last September; manu- 
Facturers said production was running 
‘rom 5 to 8 per cent ahead of the first 
quarter of last year; retailers an- 
nounced markedly better sales. All 
hree branches of the industry joined in 
predicting considerably higher prices. 
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| out to perfection 





PEOPLE WITH 


AND DELICATELY BALANCED BUDGETS 


For tHose of us who like to keep our 


budgets in equilibrium, without giving 


up the little niceties of life,. French Line 
ships offer the ideal ocean-crossing. 
Every detail of existence is worked 
a hail for the French 
add that ultimate touch; that final 
which 


into distinction. And at no extra cost. 


flourish transforms excellence 
On French Line ships, you find a 


menu so varied that it could be matched 


only in five or six of the greatest res- 


taurants of the world. An epicure... 
and who of us is not a student of that 
enchanting science, gastronomy? . . . 


may well devote the four to six days of 


| a French Line crossing to advanced re- 
| search. And with each meal we offer 


you, with our compliments, a bottle of 
sound table wine. 

The discipline and tradition of a 
thousand years of Breton and Norman 
seafaring make a firm foundation for 
the suave service and civilized comfort 
of. our modern fleet. 

Your Travel Agent will be glad to 
arrange reservations on any of our five 
crack liners (averaging less than eight 
years in service) running weekly from 
New York to England and France. His 
services cost you nothing. It is advis- 


able to make early reservations this year. 


French Line 


610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York City 


To England and France, and thus to all Europe: Normanvte, April 28, May 19, 


June2,16 ° 
FLY ANYWHERE 


Ite pe France, April 24, June 190 * 
IN EUROPE VIA AIR-FRANCE 


Paris, May 4, 28 











Going -to-the-Sun 


Low Fares fo the 


Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE - PORTLAND - TACOMA 
SEATTLE - VANCOUVER -VICTORIA 


Take the direct low altitude route to 
the playgrounds of America, the Dude 
Ranch Country of the Northern Rockies 
and the thriving cities of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Alaska... 
California 


This summer cruise through the safe 
“Inside Passage” to Alaska. Or visit 
California. In either case travel west 
via Great Northern Railway and 
Empire Builder. 


Glacier Netiona Park 


STOP - OFF TOURS 


1, 2 and 3 day low cost prepaid Stop- 
Off Tours in Glacier National Park 
have been arranged for Empire Builder 
passengers. See America’s most sub- 
lime wilderness from open-top obser- 
vation buses. 


<= MAIL COUPON TODAY-= .. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. NW-3, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your service to 
Glacier Park 1 Pacific Northwest () Alaska (1 
California [) Prepaid Tours () 
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SOCIOLOGY: Middletown Is 


Altered by Seven Lean Years 


In 1924, five serious students in- 
vaded Muncie, Ind.—selected as repre- 
sentative of contemporary America. 
They questioned politicians, school chil- 
dren, housewives, professional men, day 
laborers; and grubbed in newspaper and 
courthouse files. They became public 
nuisances, but they unearthed the facts 
about small-town American life. 

Published in 1929, their findings con- 
stituted one of the most important sur- 
veys ever made of this country. A 
scientific “Main Street’ without the 
Sinclair Lewis bias, the study withheld 
all personal identifications and substi- 
tuted for Muncie the appropriate sobri- 
quet, ““Middletown,” a typical American 
community. 

In June, 1935, Dr. Robert Lynd—who 
directed the first survey—returned to 
Muncie with five assistants. His pur- 
pose: to measure the depression’s ef- 
fects and bring “Middletown” up to 
date. Although the first portrait had 
been painted ‘wart and all,’ Muncie 
willingly cooperated for a second’ sit- 
ting. The result, out this week is Mid- 
dletown in Transition (By Robert 8. and 
Helen Merrell Lynd. 510 pages, 204,000 
words. Appendixes, index, map. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $5). It equals 
if not surpasses its predecessor in read- 
er-interest. 


® As far as civic improvement went, 
the average town stood still during 
boom years, thanks to crooked politics, 
incompetent public officials, and voters’ 
inertia. When government relief agen- 
cies began playing Santa Claus, Mid- 
dletown had its face lifted and “put 
through a list of improvements that 
probably would not .have been consid- 
ered if the last five years had been 


, 


‘prosperous’. 
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© New jewelry glittered rarely during 
the depression—sales fell off 85 per 
cent. Clothing sales also declined Sharp. 
ly, but mother and daughter bought 
more duds than their menfolk. Won. 
en’s purchases were only 47 per cen 
under normal; men’s were 67 per cent 
Most families got along without ney 
cars; dealers bewailed a 78 per cent 
drop in business. But filling stations 
poured a steady stream of gas into the 
old family bus; their sales declined leag 
—4 per cent. 


© A lawyer’s analysis of 90 consecutive 
cases showed that depression caused ag 
many divorces as infidelity Economic 
disaster was also probably responsibje 
for many of the 30 separations blamed 
on “marked temperamental differences 
—nagging, quarrelsome, brutal, etc.” 


® If one of Middletown’s teachers tries 
honestly to discuss questions raised by 
inquiring minds on economics, politics 
religion, and biology, the town’s power. 
ful conservatives may relieve her of her 
job. To the authors, a schoolmarm con. 
fided: ““My pupils insist on raising ques. 
tions I dare not let them discuss .. 
The things they say keep me on pins 
and needles for fear some of them will 
go home and tell their parents. I have 
an uneasy, furtive sense about it all.” 


® Middletown people refuse to look un- 
pleasant facts in the face. Lecturing a 
woman’s club on local morals, a judge 
declared: “The automobile is becoming 
a house of prostitution on wheels.” The 
club member who summarized the 
speech for the paper reported the judge 
as saying: “The automobile is a house 
on wheels.” 


© An autopsy of Middletown’s two daily 
papers makes it apparent that nobody 
gets much information through the 
Fourth Estate. A preponderance of 
canned news from the East, plus sup- 
pression of local political deals and dis- 
cussions likely to offend advertisers, 
adds up to this: the press has sold out 
to business interests. 
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‘Middletown’: Muncie, Ind. (pop.: 47,000) , ‘will always grow bigger and better’ 


© DOHERTY FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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The most interesting chapter in the 
ook, “The Middletown Spirit,” at- 
empts to sum up Middletown’s values: 
py and large, Middletown believes 
nat: ‘American ways’ are better than 
oreign ways’; ‘big-city life’ is inferior 
9 Middletown life and undesirable; 
fiddletown will always grow bigger 
nd better; American business will al- 
‘ays lead the world; the small busi- 
jessman is the backbone of American 
bysiness; business can run its affairs 
best, and the government should keep 
ts hands off business; the poor-boy-to- 
president way is the American way to 
et ahead; the reason wages are not 
higher is because industry cannot af- 
ord to pay them; captains of industry 
re social benefactors because they cre- 
teemployment; and labor organization 
; unwise and un-American.” 


Middletown also believes that: “sex 
as ‘given’ to man for purposes of pro- 
reation, not for personal enjoyment; 
he voters, in the main, really control 
he government; pacificism is disrepu- 
able and un-American; and national 
broblems can be solved by ‘letting na- 
ure take its course’.” 


Last week Muncie’s leading citizen, 
eorge A. Ball, 74, fruit-jar manufac- 
urer, announced the gift of his entire 
oldings in Midamerica Corporation— 
op company in the Van Sweringen 
ailroad empire—to a religious, chari- 
able, and educational foundation which 
ears his and his wife’s names. Cur- 
ent estimates place the value of the 
tock at $10,000,000. 


BIOGRAPHY: Woodrow Wilson 
Impersonated Drunks, Balloons 






Sympathetic biographies have not 
ffaced the popular impression of 
foodrow Wilson as an aloof scholar, 
n idealist whose intellect chilled his 
eart. Old enemies remember him as 
conceited, arrogant man; old friends 
dmit that with Congressmen and 
burnalists he was often brusque and 
ritable. 


His youngest daughter is hardly the 
erson to write an unbiased book about 
im, and Eleanor Wilson McAdoo does 
ot attempt it. Rather, she concedes 
ankly that his family practically 
orshiped him and, with the assistance 
a collaborator, Margaret Y. Gaffey, 
plains why—in The Woodrow Wilsons 
B01 pages, 90,000 words. Illustrations. 
acmillan, New York. $3.50). 


About half of this account of the 
ilsons’ family life in Princeton, Cam- 
fn, and Washington has appeared in 
fe Saturday Evening Post. Readers 
the book will run into considerable 
hivete; but they will also find charm, 

or, and many surprising facts 
bout a historic figure: 












































During professorial years at Prince- 
n, Wilson often amused his three 
all daughters by blowing out his 
beeks until his face assumed the con- 
ur of a balloon. He considered him- 
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Cognac has changed little in the 
century and three-quarters since 
Hennessy Cognac Brandy was first 
given to an appreciative world. Peas- 
ant vintners still bring their choicest 
“crus” to the Hennessy establish- 
ment. Hennessy Cognac Brandy is 


still made by the old-fashioned “pot oa Q UALI TY 


still” method. The uniformity of 


Three-Star Hennessy, generation * BOU Q U ET 
after generation, is one of the factors * CLE AN T ASTE 


that_make it the preferred liqueur. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JAS HENNESSY & C° Established 1765 


xk 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY | 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED sTATEs: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








The GREATEST 
mathematical mind 
in history is -- 


MARCHANT 


All Electric...» Full Automatic 


_fllbjoosd (MOULATOR 


When you buy this new MARCHANT, 
you are getting the valuable services of 
the world’s fastest calculating ability. 
MARCHANT’S smoothly-flowing mech- 
anism answers every figure-problem at 
unprecedented silent-speed . . . and its 
all-electric operation with one-hand key- 
board control radically shortens and 
simplifies the handling of all calculator- 
work! 


Marchant eliminates the human equa- 
tion—no strokes to count—no bars to 
hold down—completely automatic—and 
then — true-figure proof dials for an 
absolute check on all three factors; 
perfect 3-dial alignment; complete 
capacity carry-over; positive electric 
clearance; and many other new and 
exclusive, indispensable MARCHANT 
features. For brand new efficiency and 
economy in your figure operations. . . 
inquire today about MARCHANT super- 
performance. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Service Throughout the World 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Get Complete Marchant Facts Now 








Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
1475 Powell Street 
Oakland, California 

* Please send me the new MARCHANT 


catalog without cost or obligation. 
N-W.4-17-7 
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aie homely, remarking frequently that 


he looked like a horse. 


|® His favorite limerick: 
| For beauty I am not a star 
There are others more handsome 
by far. 
But my face—I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it. 
It’s the people in front that I jar. 


|® Throughout his life he carried in his 
pocket a large horse chestnut—his 
“good-luck piece.” This he polished 
|ceremoniously, blowing upon it and 
rubbing it to maintain its glossy sheen. 


© He enjoyed, on occasion, some pretty 

painful puns. More than once he*aSked 
| his daughters if they knew “Why Rob- 
| inson Crusoe?” 


© A gay mood often impelled him to 
| Sing in a clear, sweet tenor. Sometimes 
| Margaret added her alto; Eleanor, her 
‘soprano (they had to imagine the 
| bass). Wilson’s favorites included 
“Sweet and Low,” “The Kerry Dance,” 
;}and “Annie Laurie.” 

© Expert at impersonations, he con- 
vulsed the household with his imitation 
of a drunk. He was funny also as the 
“heavy Englishman,” strutting about 
in a superior manner, talking with an 
affected accent, and squinting through 
an imaginary monocle. 


®© Mrs. Wilson attended to family 
finances, for her husband hated to deal 
with figures. When so engaged he 
would be likely to call out: “Children, 
what is seven times eight?” 


| © When it appeared that Champ Clark 
|had won the Democratic nomination 


for President, Wilson opened the break- 





| advertising 
| laughter. 


fast mail and discovered a catalogue 

coffins. He burst into 
“This company is certainly 
prompt in its service ... Help me to 
choose an appropriate coffin for a de- 
feated candidate.” 


© After his election he called on an old, 
deaf aunt, a recluse. “Well, Tommy, 
what are you doing now?” she asked. 
“I’ve been elected President,” he bawled 
into her ear trumpet. “What?” she in- 
quired. “President!” he yelled. “Well, 
well, president of what?” When he told 
her, she wouldn’t believe him. 


© “People never remain the same after 
they come to Washington,” he once 
said. “They either grow or swell— 
usually the latter.” 


« 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


As I Was Going Down Sackville 
Street. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. 
342 pages, 118,000 words. Illustrations. 
Reynal & Hitchtock, New York. $3.50. 
Physician, Senator, poet, and the Buck 
Mulligan of James Joyce’s “Ulysses,” 
Gogarty is known in Irish literary 
circles as the wittiest man in Dublin. 
These mad, brilliant memoirs justify 
the reputation. He writes intimately of 
William Butler Yeats, George Moore, 
Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, AE, 
Talbot Clifton, and other Irish great 





and near great. The outpouring is sel- 
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EUROPEAN 
Eleanor Wilson McAdoo recalls (left 
to right) Woodrow Wilson, Jessie. 
her mother, the author, and Margaret 


dom respectful, sometimes savage, anj 
always delightful. 


Burton of Arabia. The Life Story of 
Sir Richard Francis Burton. By Seton 
Dearden. 331 pages, 88,000 words. In- 
dex. McBride, New York. $3. Master 
of a score of languages, Burton was 
one of the first Europeans to penetrate 
into and escape from Mecca, the first 
white man to reach Harar ( Abyssinia) 
and the translator of the finest version 
of “The Arabian Nights.” This biogra- 
phy, the first in a generation, is chock- 
full of excitement, humor, and expert 
writing. 


New Wine at Cock-Crow. By G. U. 
Ellis. 398 pages, 156,000 words. Mor. 
row, New York. $2.50. His engage 
ment broken, Kim Scone deserts hi 
English village for business and art in 
Normandy, and ultimately falls in love 
with his ex-fiancee’s tomboy sister. Lo 
cal color brightens up a pleasant love 
story. 


A Book of Hours. By Donald Culross 
Peattie. Decorations by Lynd Ward. 
202 pages, 25,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2.50. Reflections around the 
clock, from 3 A.M. to 2 A.M. Peattie 
thinks about birds, scientists, philoso 
phers, commuters, cities, and malj 
other subjects, crystallizing the col 
templation in his usual lovely prose. 


Bread and a Sword. By Evelyn Scot 
488 pages, 181,000 words. Scribner 
New York. $2.75. After a preface 9 
wordy as to be virtually unintelligible 
the author of “The Wave” chivvies 4 
likable writer, his unpleasant wife, até 
their unfortunate kids through a fog 
depression misery. It’s too, too depressing 


The Laurels Are Cut Down. By Arc 
ie Binns. 332 pages, 88,000 words. Ret 
nal & Hitchcock, New York, $2.5. 
After a Puget Sound boyhood, tlt 
Tucker brothers enlist in the army dur 
ing the war and presently find them 
selves in the force sent to Vladivostok. 
Although not up to “Lightship,” Bint 
new novel is a vivid tale. 
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CHEMISTRY: Facts, Figures, 
Formulas Swapped in the South 


Industrial chemistry in the United 
states was born and reared in the Mid- 
ile Atlantic States. It followed indus- 
ry, lured by cheap raw materials, into 
he South. This wave of migration 
reached a peak four years ago. 
At Wilmington, N.C., the Ethyl-Dow 
hemical Co. built its vast plant (now in 
process of doubling capacity) to extract 
bromine from sea water. At Belle, near 
Charleston, W.Va., E. I. du Pont de 
femours & Co., Inc., started squeezing 
basic elements for synthetic ammonia 
good in wartime for munitions and in 
meacetime for fertilizer—from the air 
overhead and from cheap coal found in 
near-by mines. 


let TM in Charleston itself, Union Carbide’s 
ret (apotispring, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
orp., built a plant to make ethyl alco- 
e, andmmnol and radiator antifreeze with atoms 
borrowed from brine and natural gas 
ells. Scores of smaller chemical com- 
°'y OE anies also settled in the town, justify- 
Setou@ing its claim to the title of chemical 
‘. I-Bspital of the United States. 
an Elsewhere in the chemistry-conscious 


etrate 
e first 
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South, isolated industries started ex- 
racting starch from sweet potatoes, oil 
rom tung nuts, paper from slash pine. 
n the past two years alone, new con- 
struction has amounted to more than 
§136,000,000. 










With this background of facts, the 
American Chemical Society found Chapel 
ill, N.C., an appropriate place to hold 
ts 93rd meeting. This week 2,000 chem- 
sts moved into the little university 
sag¢ Bown. After most of them established 
hemselves in college dormitories, va- 
ated for Spring recess, they began a 
n loveMound of fact swapping in fifteen of the 
r. Lo Mociety’s scientific divisions. Among 
t loveBheir subjects: 


expert 


Dry Ice: Just a hundred years ago a 
ulrossMFrench scientist named Thilorier found 
Ward. Mhat by cooling gaseous carbon dioxide 
, New Minder proper conditions he could liquefy 
d the - Decades passed before cylinders of 
eattt MBhis stuff found their way into soda 
iilos Mountains; 84 years expired before sud- 
mab} @en-expansion processes were applied to 
| Cob MBhe liquid to solidify it as commercial 
ose. dry ice.” 

Scott Since its origin in 1925, the industry 
bnersees boomed. Today 50-odd plants pro- 
.ce SIMMEUCe 2N annual 145,000 tons of dry ice. 
igible, hbout 70 per cent of this, at $40 a ton, 
vies ame’ to ice-cream makers; 4 per cent to 
e anime sctable packers. 

fog ff AS demand for dry ice has mounted 
ssing. °adily from year to year, makers have 
een hard put to find sources for the 


- as. Like water it is present every- 
p yhere; also, like water, it is hard to 
‘ orner in a pure state. 

y dur. Fermenting vats in distilleries for- 
then-f'Y Supplied 43 per cent of the de- 







ostolt hand; 36 per cent came as a by-product 
Binns Chemical plants. In New Mexico’s 

stancia Valley pool drillers were dis- 
fartened when six wells produced a 
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MY 2-WEEKS 
VACATION HAS 


GOT TO BE GOop! 





EADING the hurried, harried kind of 





life we do these days, your work-a- 
day self needs something extra special 
when vacation time comes around. You 
need variety, stimulation, complete re- 
laxation and spirit-lifting change. 
Southern California, we think, offers 
that kind of vacation (and you can do 
it in two weeks). Here each day offers 
something new and different to see and 
do, in cosmopolitan Los Angeles, fun- 
loving Hollywood, Santa Monica, Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Long Beach, and other nearby cities. 
Here snow-capped mountains dip 
their feet in the blue Pacific. Orange and 
olive groves, vineyards, gardens and odd 
native trees clothe valleys and foothills. 
Open-air markets display bright colored, 
unfamiliar fruits and vegetables. Even 
Los Angeles County’s industries—oil, cit- 
rus, movies—ar« fascinatingly different. 
There’s active vacation fun of every 
sort —swimming, surf-riding, sun-bath- 
ing on miles of sandy beaches... golf, 
tennis, deep-sea fishing with flying-fish 
for bait...tournament polo and tennis, 
auto races, riding, hiking... climbing 
mile-high mountains te hidden lakes, 
sailing to semi-tropic South-sea isles. 
Your vacation will be good, in this 
old-new world—gay, debonair, peaceful 
—with rainless summer days and cool 
nights. Even from New York it’s just 
overnight by plane, 24 to 3 days by 
train, 5 to7 by auto or stage, two weeks 
by steamer via Panama. And an ordinary 
budget will do, for vacation costs here 
are 15% to 32% under the average of - 
20 leading U. S. resorts. 





FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 
—widely acclaimed by travel experts— 
plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost sched- 
ules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, 
etc. ... authentic facts not available 
elsewhere. Coupon brings it FREE by 
return mail; also, the new Official Cali- 
fornia Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation, Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


~sidsiniedal MAIL COUPON TODAY........--, 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. K-4, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free routing by [) auto, 
0) rail, [) plane, [J bus, [) steamship. Also 
send free booklets about counties checked: 
(J Los Angeles, () Santa Barbara, [] Orange, 
L; Riverside, (] Inyo, [) San Diego, [] Ven- 


tura, |) San Bernardino, (] Kern, (1) Imperial. 


Name 





Street 





City 





(Please print) 
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ERY personal indeed. So personal, 
\Vi= you rarely think of it. But visi- 

tors notice cracked and broken toi- 
let seats. Familiarity has not dulled them to 
unthinking acceptance of this unpleasant- 
ness. You notice these things yourself away 
from home. Why overlook them in your 
own plant, office, apartment or home? 


Less than the price of an evening’s en- 
tertainment may outfit your washrooms 
with new CHURCH SEATS throughout. If 
CHURCH Sani-Black SEATS are installed, 
the first cost is the last. For these fine seats 
are impervious to acids, time and physical 
abuse. They outlast the building, never 
need replacing. 


Write today for the complete catalogue 
of CHURCH SANI-SEATS and free sample 
cross sections. Dept. NW 4, C. F. CHURCH 


MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., Div. of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 














CHURCH Sani-Black 
SEATS molded of 
bard rubber over 
hardwood. Hinges 
never loosen, never 
corrode, 





Siac hares teeth cieiecenaeeericintiohemmieieseienaimiaatien 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Write today to Representatives’ Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Avenue New York 




















@ BALDNESS 


LOSS OF HAIR 
The hair-restoring Formula 37 is now available 
to the general public for home use. Full par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Bldg. San Francisco, California 

















’ 
2! CALCULATOR™:2® 
- 
40 OAY FREE TRIAL 
accurately adds, subtracts, etc., up to 10,000,000 with- 
out mental effort. Speedy, handsome, all metal, 12x2%”, 


wt. 1 tT Five- rantee. 300,000 sold since 

1915. SEND NO MONE « Pay postman only $2.88 on 

delivery. If dissatisfied, mail machine back for full 
refund. Offer limited, 


The Lightning Calculator Co., Dept. N, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Outlast the Building! 
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gas which refused to burn. When it 
turned out to be 98.6 per cent pure car- 
bon dioxide they promptly built a profit- 
able dry-ice plant atop their wells. 

As good as these sources looked, ex- 
penses were high, and chemists knew 
a day would come when they would have 
to make dry ice more cheaply. This 
week, David H. Killeffer and J. Well- 
ford Martin, New York chemical engi- 
neers, described what they believed to 
be the answer to the problem. 

Knowing that Manhattan’s vast pow- 
er plants—some of which burn 3,000 
tons of coal daily—dumped millions of 
tons of carbon dioxide into chimneys 
every year, they set about devising a 
reclamation process. First they mixed 
ammonia with gases, then passed them 
through a drizzling rain of potash solu- 
tion. Carbon dioxide combines with the 
ammonia, making misty particles which 
are picked up by the potash solution. A 
simple, continuous process extracts the 
carbon dioxide and sends the ammonia 
back to do more taxi work. 

Plants of the future, the chemists be- 
lieve, will be built alongside power 
houses. Since power costs account. for 
30 per cent of the price of dry ice, they 
believe advantageous contracts for elec- 
tricity can be made if the work is done 
late at night when power demand is low. 


Aci: Willard Wellington Hodge, 
West Virginia University chemistry 
professor, analyzed hundreds of samples 
of water from the Ohio River—a stream 
that drains the State’s rich coalfields. 
High content of sulphuric acid led him 
to figure that 3,000,000 tons of it was 
draining into the river annually. -Loss 
of the acid didn’t worry Professor 
Hodge. But corrosive damage done 
metal boats, bridge piers, and such, did. 
He estimated this damage at $10,000,- 
000 a year. 

Seeking sources of the acid, he ana- 
lyzed water that naturally drained out 
of abandoned mines. Water-washed 
sulphur veins, he found, picked up at- 
mospheric oxygen to produce the acid. 
Government grants from PWA and 
other funds supplied money to plug up 
47,000 mine openings. 


Isorores: In 1931 Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, pleasant, moon-faced Columbia 
University chemist, made history and 
won himself a Nobel Prize when he dis- 
covered D,O—heavy water. D in the 
chemical formula represented deuter- 
ium, a substance which had the same 
nuclear charge, the same atomic num- 
ber and solitary orbital electron as 
hydrogen, yet had twice the atomic 
weight of hydrogen. 

Researchers everywhere started tink- 
ering with the new freak. Tadpoles 
were dipped in the few precious drops 
available, and they died. The stuff 
sterilized tobacco seeds. Two San 
Francisco biologists—Drs. W. D. Hackh 
and E. H. Westling—made a long jump 
and suggested heavy water might be 
the chief cause of old age. Since it 
was present in ordinary water, and 
since the body eliminated it less rapid- 
ly, its inhibiting effect on biological 
functions might account for senility. 

Last month Prof. James Kendall, 
head of University of Edinburgh’s 









































































chemistry department, made headline ‘el 
when he arrived in New York by pre — 
dicting the precise opposite. sini y 
heavy water slows life processes, he ue 
predicted old people anxious to pro. Phys 
long life might one day drink the ra, Bag 
water purposely—thus adding a deca fm >. 
to their lives. ancl 
This week Professor Kendal] again ing t 
made isotope news. By fractional ele. ot 
trolysis of chlorine isotopes he solv °° 
an old atomic riddle. He found thy pose 
volume alone influenced rapidity of 7 
movement of atoms in an electrolytic og 
solution. i 7 
New Varnisa: With dirigibles thi paper 
size of the 7,000,000-cubic-foot von Hip. Hy 
denburg, gas leakage is a considerabje ; 
item of worry and expense. No matte — 
how carefully builders impregnate porg 0 i P 
in cotton gas-cell fabric with rubber -_ 
hydrogen and helium ooze out. A Single age 
cell, containing 6,000 square yards of 2 — 
fabric, will lose 4,200 cubic feet of lifting mm, | 
gas every 24 hours. and { 
To remedy this, T. P. Sager, National = - 
Bureau of Standards worker, set about pologi 
devising a new tight-mesh varnish aang 

which would use a synthetic resin base iM me 

This week he announced a new product saan 
70 times as efficient as rubber. In the — 
typical cell he visioned, it would allow oma 

only 60 cubic feet of seepage instead of ony 
$288. either 

* Dr. S 

true fe 

ANTHROPOLOGY : Sixty Visitors ers at 
At Harvard Speculate About Us eee 
Nineteen years ago Dr. Ales Hri- pbs 

licka, Bohemian-born anthropology cu- wane 
rator at the United States Nation. |. 
Museum in Washington, decided his aie 

science needed a journal. Scraping a last 
funds together, he started publishing 2 

the scholarly American Journal of =. 

Physical Anthropology. In 1929 Dr. the ce 
Hrdlicka decided there should be 4 clined 
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society to go with the journal. Find- 
ing 84 scientists who felt similarly, he 
founded the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists. 

Once a year members of this exclu- 
sive little club get together, tell what 
ancient boneyards they have been rak- 
ing through and what skulls they have 
been measuring; and generally specu- 
late on Whence man came from and 
where he is headed. For such a session 
60 members last week settled them- 
selves comfortably in Harvard’s Facul- 
ty Club in Cambridge, Mass. There, 
amid a forest of goatees, the following 
papers elicited the greatest discussion: 


Hysrivs: Since 1923, when he grad- 
uated from Harvard magna cum laude 
and paid his first visit to Pitcairn Is- 
land, Dr. Harry Lionel Shapiro has 
spent much of his time studying the 
200-odd descendants of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, his five Bounty mutineer friends, 
and their numerous Tahitian wives. 
The lank, sinewy, pipe-smoking anthro- 
pologist made a second trip in 1934, 
and he is planning a third. 

To facts already related in his book, 
“The Heritage of the Bounty,” he added 
others last week in his paper which 
covered results of mixing two radically 
different racial strains. Hybrid plants 
are usually bigger and stronger than 
either stock that went to make them; 
Dr. Shapiro believes the same holds 
true for human beings. Pitcairn Island- 
ers at one time were nearly two inches 
taller than their British and Island fore- 
bears; today shrinkage processes have 
set in, and they are a bare inch taller. 

Likewise their originally enormous 
fertility has dropped to a level approx- 
imating averages elsewhere in the 
world. In the second and third decades 
of last century Pitcairn women aver- 
aged 11.4 children each; now 2.4. 

“This... leads to the conclusion that 
the rate of population increase has de- 
clined .. . The decline in physiological 
vigor is the result of inbreeding and 
the exhaustion of the forces of hybrid 
vigor.” 


Sunspors: Dr. William Ferdinand Pe- 
tersen, 50, University of Illinois professor 
who meticulously drapes his few remain- 
ing whisps of brown hair over a growing 
island of baldness, has spent months 
poring over such success guides as 
Who’s Who and the American Encyclo- 
pedia of Biography. Last Fall, from 
data gathered in such sources he ar- 
rived at the idea that children con- 
ceived in April had the best chance of 
becoming geniuses, children of Septem- 
ber the least. He found 26 Presidents 
conceived in the first half of the year 
and only nine in the latter half. 

Last week he announced he had 
found what appears to be another in- 
fluence on intelligence: sunspots. Chil- 
dren conceived during periods when 
there is maximum sunspot activity are 
apt to be brighter than those delivered 
when the pocks of black clouds are 
missing on the sun’s surface. (Recent 
Peak years: 1895, 1906, 1917, 1928.) 
Tosubstantiate this he dug through 
biographies of the great and found a 
Preponderance of geniuses conceived 
during sunspot years. 
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N VALLEY LODGE OPENS THE GATE- 


WAY TO AMERICA’S LAST WILDERNESS! 


| After a brilliant season of winter sports, Sun 


Valley presents a fascinating summer sports vista 
— 25,000 square miles of virgin territory at the 
very doorstep of famous Sun Valley Lodge, 6,000 
feet high in the Sawtooth Mountain Range at 
Ketchum, Idaho. Enjoying the continental comfort 
of Sun Valley Lodge, excellent cuisine and club- 
like atmosphere, you are at the threshold of 
America’s last great wilderness — the home of 


Rocky Mountain goat, bighorn sheep, mountain 


lion, antelope and elk. Nearby in limitless moun- 
tain lakes and streams lurk wily rainbow and 
steelhead trout to test your skill...or two-day or 
longer pack trips into a vast region untouched by 
civilization give you adventure at its best! Sim- 
pler fishing for the family close to the Lodge... 
swimming, tennis, horseback riding. Only Union 
Pacific serves Sun Valley Lodge. Fast, air-condi- 
tioned trains speed you there at low cost. Rates 


at the Lodge are moderate, 


For information: Union Pacific representatives in principal cities, write or wire K. M. SINGER, General Manager, Sun Valley 
Lodge, Ketchum, Idaho. W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M., Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Nebraska 








Pe Tuck the NEW 

“400 Line’ Handipak 
under your arm... take it into the 
warehouse, the showroom, the stor- 
age yard... wherever the transac- 
tion iscompleted and make a written 
record on the spot. 

Here is the ultimate in portable 
registers. Light in weight, easy to 
carry as a sales book, handy asa pad 
of paper to write on, always instantly 
ready for action! No loose forms and 
carbons to take time. No inter- 
leaving of carbons in sales books 
to try patience of clerks and cus- 
tomers. No incomplete, mislaid 
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Made in 7 models 
to accommodate all 
popular sizes of forms. 














or lost records. The Handipak is efficient, 
dependable, simple in operation, accurate in 
alignment of forms. Modern in pleasing de- 
sign, beautiful in mid-nite blue and chrome, 
the Handipak is as distinguished in appear- 
ance as it. is unequalled in performance. 
Write for literature. Demonstrations 
arranged without cost or obligation. Ad- 
dress Department NW-417. 






The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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PRECAUTION: For failing to stop her 
car after a collision, Mrs. M. Rober 
Guggenheim, Washington society wom. 
an, drew a $75 fine—despite her ex. 
planation: “There was a man in the 
other car. I didn’t know whether je 
was a gentleman, so I kept on going” 

DanceROus WorK: Joseph J. (Flying 
Dutchman) Dunkel, a parachute jump- 
er, was rushed to a Cleveland hospita), 
A veteran of 2,226 jumps in 25 years 
Dunkel had been hurt in a fall from 
the back of a parked truck trailer. 

EXPECTANT: The Board of Superin. 
tendents of New York’s City’s public 
schools customarily gives a two-year 
leave of absence to married teachers 
who are expectant mothers. Last 
week the board granted a one-year ma- 
ternity leave to Mrs. Miriam B. Solo- 
taroff; she is planning to adopt a child, 

PARDONED: For theft, William Davis 
and his sister Eula were sentenced to 
180 days each in the Dallas County 
(Texas) jail. Their attorney begged 
the State Board of Pardons and Gov. 
James V. Allred for clemency. Eventu- 
ally William and Eula won pardons— 
the day their sentences expired. 

Zoo: Magistrate Nicholas Pinto gave 
Stephen Massula three weeks to get 
rid of the two sheep and ten goats he 
kept in the basement of his Brooklyn 
home. It was left to inquisitive report- 
ers, however, to discover that Massula’s 
home also housed several horses, 1 
mule, 1 pony, 3 cats, 5 dogs, and 6 
rabbits. 


EVIDENCE: In an Oklahoma City 
Court, a defendant protested charges 
that he had beaten a woman: ‘I just 
slapped her, Judge. I didn’t beat her.” 
But the judge fined him $11, then sent 
him to a hospital. The defendant's 
“slapping” hand was broken. 

MELODRAMA: In Newark, N.J., Mary 
Verchick sought annulment of her mar- 
riage to Michael Voloscik. Her family 
had bullied her into marrying Voloscik, 
she testified, because he held a mort- 
gage on their home. 

ForeEsicutT: Twice in two months 
bandits held up a Katonah, N.Y., bank 
and herded officials and employes into 
the vault. President Edward Fielder 
decided to take no more chances: he 
installed a ventilating system in the 
vault. 


MepAL Ptiay: Three months 480, 
King Gustav of Sweden awarded Greta 
Garbo the gold Litteris et Artibus 
medal. It was forwarded to Swedish 
Consul General Wallerstedt in Sav 
Francisco for presentation. For ays 
Wallerstedt tried to get in touch with 
the movie actress, to find out how and 
when she would like to receive thé 
award. With equal persistence, Mis 
Garbo ignored him. 
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ex- U.S. FOR LOYALISTS: The State De- 
the artment won't prosecute Americans who 
he EM, |sified passport applications in order to 
ng.” oto the aid of Spanish Government forces, 

because it is convinced that U.S. sentiment 
ying PR ongly favors loyalists. 


ital, ANTI-DAVIES STRIKE: There’sa story 
ars, hind the scarcity of news on Am- 
rom #B.sador Davies, just returned from Mos- 

ow. When he hit Washington, State De- 

nartment reporters asked for an interview, 
Tin- Hu: Davies sent word he was “too busy.” 
iblic ate that day, he announced he was ready 
year Myr a press conference. The irritated corre- 
hers pondents promptly sent regrets: “Sorry, 
Last »0 busy.” 


ma- 
olo- LABOR LEGALISMS: A smart New 
hild. Hyork lawyer, soon to be retained by the 


rL0.. has unearthed two decisions, one 
avis HB. the Supreme Court and one by Massa- 
d to MB iusetts’ high court, tending to justify the 
inty MRidown strike. They hold that the rights 


ged jobholding and of self-organization are 
GOV. MP operty rights.” Both decisions will be 
DtU- MBllyhooed in bar association meetings, let- 
nS— HB. to the editor, ete. 


‘SECOND TO NONE’: The Navy League 
nd navy-minded Congressmen, under quiet 
get Bressure from Admirals, will soon start an 


S he Mi¥educational campaign” for fleet enlarge- 
kly0 HBnent equaling the ambitious British pro- 
ort ram. Fearing public indifference, they in- 
ula’s Bend to prod F.D.R. into an open declara- 
8, 1 Bion for a navy “second to none.” 
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RECORD CONGRESS: Because of the 
City vershadowing court battle, most news 













eaders have lost sight of the fact that this 
s likely to be the most historic—if not the 
ost long-winded—Congress in decades. 
Biggest legislative jobs: President’s ad- 
inistrative reorganization program, a new 
nd integrated farm policy, large-scale in- 
wirial regulation, sweeping new labor 
esislation. Yet Congress is already weeks 
thind normal schedule. A consensus of 
nembers sets September as the likely time 
or adjournment. 


DISARMAMENT SHELVED: F.D.R. 
as definitely put aside all his schemes for 
spectacular bid for world disarmament. 
‘S. Embassies in London, Berlin, and 
into Meow” joined State Department offi- 
ials in strongly protesting against idea; 
- he Map?itted out that rearmament race is too 
the "ous to be stemmed just now— 
wough Britain’s pace may later leave 
vals eager for a breathing spell. 
ago, /™m::- The President was Not responsible 
*reta Admiral Byrd’s radio plea for U. S. 
“armament initiative delivered from the 
ite House; Mrs. Roosevelt sponsored 
San MR" broadcast while President entertained 






days "er guests in another part of the house. 

with 

and FASCIST SEEDS: Gerald L. K. Smith, 
the Hf" America’s No. 1 rabble-rouser, is busy 
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For Your [ nformation— 


perfecting his new Fascist-type organization 
against “Roosevelt Marxism.” Dividing the 
country into six areas, he’s quietly training 
1,000 men to be “leaders” in each area; 
now he’s working on his third section, New 
York. Leaders are trained in public speak- 
ing, meeting organization, crowd psychol- 
ogy, stock arguments against communism. 
Smith privately harangues five members, 
makes each promise to enlist five more, 
thus multiplying his followers by geometric 
progression. 


COLUMN CAMPAIGN: Not the least 
of Sumner Welles’ weapons in his battle 
for the vacant post of Under-Secretary of 
State has been a widely syndicated Wash- 
ington gossip column. Twice in a month, 
its conductors, one of them Wélles’ close 
friend, blasted his foremost rival, R. Wal- 
ton Moore. Barbed paragraphs implied 
Moore was pro-Franco, said that F.D.R. 
had to interfere to keep him neutral in the 
Spanish war. 


REORGANIZATION DIMS: Chances 
for Roosevelt's huge reorganization pro- 
gram grow slimmer daily. Congress, 
faced with many legitimate protests and 
more bureaucratic squawks, is cool to 
plan; would like to postpone whole 
thing till next year. Under pressure 
from F.D.R., this session will probably 
O. K. two new Cabinet posts, six Presi- 
dential assistants, subordination of most 
independent agencies to departments, 
and LIMITED extension of merit system. 
But Congress will not abolish Comptrol- 
ler Generalship nor merge independent 
COMMISSIONS (like the ICC and FCC) 


into regular departments. 


STRIKES & POLITICS: Long ago 
Governor Murphy’s associates privately 
predicted the Chrysler strike would be set- 
tled the day after the Michigan State elec- 
tion. They proved right. They explained 
their belief on the ground that “moneyed” 
groups behind Chrysler knew the strike 
militated against Democrats; believed de- 
layed settlement would help Republicans in 
the “barometer election.” 


GARNER VS. ROOSEVELT: One of 
the most effective, though well-concealed. 
promoters of the Senate resolution against 
sit-downs—considered a rebuke to F.D.R. 
—was Vice President Garner. 


COURT FACE-SAVER: Stories out of 
Washington to the effect that the Supreme 
Court’s startling Wagner Act decision Mon- 
day was “just what the President counted 
on” are pure blarney. Roosevelt court 
strategists days ago revealed that the worst 
possible outcome would be a unanimous 
decision against the act, because even six 
new Justices couldn’t affect the outcome; 
the second worst outcome, they said in 
private, would be just what has happened— 
a narrow decision upholding th- act as ap- 
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plied to production industries, because it 
would make his plan seem unnecessary. 


SIT-DOWN SLOW-DOWN: New evi- 
dence accumulates to indicate that sit- 
downs will wane, as pointed out here 
two weeks ago. Though not generally 
realized, the Michigan elections showed 
strongest anti-Democratic trend in strike 
centers like Flint, proving the unpopu- 
larity of the technique. Lewis has prom- 
ised White House to do all he can to 
suppress sit-downs. 


GLASS REPRISALS: The aging Sena- 
tor Carter Glass needs no help in looking 
after his political fences. He hit the ceil- 
ing when his old friend Frank Bane, execu- 
tive director of the Social Security Board. 
turned down a woman Glass recommended 
for a job. Now the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which is dominated by Chair- 
man Glass, has quietly cut Bane’s salary 
$500 per year and adopted an amendment 
requiring Senate approval of all major So- 
cial Security Board appointments. 


TRIVIA: The bathmat in Secretary 
Ickes’ blue-tiled bathroom in the new In- 
terior Building is emblazoned with a don- 
key and inscribed: “Here to Stay” .. . 


United Auto Workers’ favorite non-labor 
hero is Charlie Chaplin, whose movie 
“Modern Times” (inspired by Ford as- 


sembly lines) broke all records in Flint 
and who receives regular auto-strike re- 
ports through William Teahan, Governor 
Murphy’s brother-in-law . . . Senator Van- 
denberg’s mildly complimentary remarks 
in the Senate about Governor Murphy pro- 
duced expected results; since then the 
Democratic Governor has been telling 


- Michigan industrialists nice things about 


the Republican Senator . . . Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor McGrady once won a pro- 
fessional bout from. Terry McGovern, later 
lightweight champion . . . Exhaustive in- 
vestigation fails to confirm the widespread 
report that Ford has passed out pay-enve- 
lope slips reading: “We can afford a two- 
year sit-down; can you?” But some Ford 
foremen passed word orally. 


PALESTINE TRIAL BALLOONS: The 
“reports” that British royal inquiry com- 
mission will divide strife-torn Palestine into 
separate Jewish and Arab zones are nothing 
more than feelers to test sentiment on both 
sides. First reactions are hostile; Arabs 
want an independent Palestine; Jews refuse 
to be restricted to zones. 


DOWNING STREET SLURS: Don’t 

be impressed by last-minute talk about 
Neville Chamberlain’s “incompetence” as 
next British Prime Minister. Impartial 
onlookers say he’s at peak of his career, 
destined—barring ill health—for a leng, 
successful term. 
. . - Baldwin, who'll retire as Prime Min- 
ister in late May, probably won't accept 
the $10,000 government pension. Avowedly 
hard-pressed a few years ago, he’s seen 
the British boom rocket his Baldwins, 
Ltd., shares to $750,000. 


INTERNATIONAL TREND: Subsur- 
face signs indicate that both Germany and 
Japan will soon be seeking better relations 
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“Be Oil Wise”, says 
This canny bird— 
The best advice 
You ever heard. 
Use Pennzoil, and 
Have less to pay 
For gas and oil, 
Day after day. 
With mileage up, 
Your bills decline; 
Save money at 
The Pennzoil sign. 















































RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held in smal] space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
P easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 


BOOK 


Contains life - size 

bookkeeping forms 

completely filled in, 

illustrating uses— 

a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent _/ree. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6196 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘ie bo) 4 
with the Soviet. Both, needing raw  ma- 
terials, view rich Russian mineral produc- 


tion with longing eyes; German technical 


men and engineers want chance at develop- 


ing Russian resources. Military groups in 
both Japan and the Reich respect or fear 
Soviet’s strength; want to be on better 
terms. 


EMPIRE JOKE: In saving 20,000 
choice Coronation seats for the Dominions, 
the British Government gives 4,000 to the 
Irish Free State, which has officially taken 
an attitude of “detachment and protest” to- 
ward the Coronation. Free Staters thus 
ean get choice seats at $3.75. The Ulster 
Irish, loyal to the empire, get no seats un- 
less they buy individually at $52 and up. 


‘RUMANIA NEXT!’ That remark by a 
high Italian diplomat to a friend is signifi- 
cant. With Yugoslavia won over to Rome, 
the Duce’s next step is wooing Rumania 
away from its Little Entente pal, Czecho- 
slovakia. As with Yugoslavia, he'll hold 
out economic enticements and warn against 
that othef neighbor, the Soviet. Ultimate 
effect of the subterranean Balkan diplo- 
macy will probably be more nails in the 
League coffin and a general shift of major 
alliances away from France and Britain to 
Italy and Germany. 


LONDON LOST: Warn England-bound 
friends not to look for “London” when 
they get there. Historic buildings are hid- 
den by masses of iron piping and boards— 
frameworks of Coronation grandstands. 
The city’s best statues will be boarded up 
—for protection against “wild goats.” Even 
Piccadilly Eros will be concealed. Motor- 
bus sight-seeing tours are outlawed from 
May 3 to 23—because of traffic congestion. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The flourishing 
fishing industry in the Bay of Biscay has 
been practically ruined by the naval phase 
of the Spanish civil war; searchlights, 
guns, and patrolling warcraft have ruined 
the catches . . . Russia’s wave of diplomatic 
changes abroad has the whole Soviet corps 
worried for fear recall will mean trial on 
Trotskyism charges . . . The Nazi-Catholic 
religious war has taken an odd turn in the 
Rhineland; Catholic children, told to share 
a school building with Nazi classes, re- 
fused to yield bathroom privileges to the 
newcomers . . . Bolivia, essentially a min- 
ing country, is closing the law school of 
Potosi University, substituting a school of 
mines; industry has been hindered because 
youths prefer law to industrial arts . . 
The 15,000 tons of metal from Britain’s 
recently fire-razed Crystal Palace, a sym- 
bol of Peace with Progress, will go into 
big guns for British defense. 


GOLD RUMOR: The jittery condition 
of commodity and stock markets was strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the sharp break on 
the rumor that the government intended to 
lower the price of gold. The report circled 
the world with amazing speed. London 
took it most seriously, and London com- 
modities were hardest hit, probably because 
they were most inflated by speculation and 
needed little to kick them down. Source of 
rumor is untraced. Consensus of authori- 
ties: nothing to it. 

Tenable Theory: Administration, be- 
lieving a little scare would correct specula- 
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tive excesses, may have tacitly let the eo 
rumor spread. 


CURBING BOOM: Economists rece, 
ly compiled a list of 56 things the gov, 
ment can do to put brakes on boom and 
predicted that 55 of them would be tried 
before the administration would resort | 
changing the price of gold, the 5éth, \ 
few of the general heacings: propaganj 
pestering securities exchanges,  striq, 
bank policies, curtailment of spending, |9, 
er tariffs, higher taxes, boosting farm pre 
duction, stiffer control of 
lending. 


governmery 


PAPER SHORTAGE: A worldwid 
searcity of paper is likely before long, } 
cause new mills can’t get into productig 
fast enough to relieve the situation {hj 
year. Reasons for shortage: more pages iy 
newspapers and magazines; more may 
zines; paper cartons replacing other ¢9 
tainers for shipping goods; vast inerea 
in rayon, plastics, and other cellulose proj 
ucts competing with paper for the suppl 
of wood pulp. A penny increase in neys 
paper prices isn’t unlikely. 


PEACE SCARE: Contributing to thy 
recent break in commodity markets, pa 
ticularly metals, was the abatement of fey 
that general war is imminent. “We seen: 
explained a Wall Street  phrasemakey 
“threatened with an outbreak of peace, 


RAID ON ADS: Retailers should wate 
out for Federal Trade Commission. whic 
has branched out to combat misleadin 
local advertising. Having clamped dow 
on a half-dozen New York stores for a 
vertising imitation goods as “silk,” “satin, 
“velvet,” “Harris tweed,” etc., it's no 
looking into many similar cases. 


SPANISH ART PHONIES: A note 
American collector has been badly stun 
in his effort to pick up smuggled mast 
pieces for a song. Paris experts report 
flourishing industry in retouched phonie 
offered as authentic works from the Pradf 
or Escorial, smuggled out by a needy loyal 
ist government or by private owner 
Velasquezes, Goyas, and Murillos neve 
seen by those masters can be had in | 
Paris art marts, “fresh from Spain.” 


WHAT NEXT DEPARTMENT: Having 
picked the country’s “champion singin 
mouse,” NBC will stage an internation 
broadcast pitting its protege against | 
British Broadcasting Co.’s champion mov 


MISSING PERSONS: Alfalfa Bill Mo 
ray, living a hermit life on his small fa 
near Broken Bow, Okla., has just finish 
a book on the Constitution and is ™ 
writing another on Oklahoma Indians: p" 
tends to be very deaf, won't talk on te 
phone Hoot Gibson, having £ 
through the fortune he made as a hero 
Western films, has left Hollywood to }0! 
a circus in Georgia; the Gibson rane 
long famous for rodeos and barbecues! 
tended by film celebrities, is now 4 '™ 
ing camp for prizefighters . . . Ex-Ma 
Big Bill Thompson of Chicago, now fishit 
at his lodge on Georgian Bay, spends ™ 
of his time overseeing his extensive ™ 
estate in Chicago; hopes for appoint 
to President’s waterway commission. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


cueck: I’ve always been a Republican, 
but doff my hat to 100 per cent Democrat 
- C. McMannis (The Editor’s Forum, Apr. 


LOVer E J a : 
m anfas) for the courage he displayed in expressing 


€ trie 






le go) 











recen 


his opinion. , : 
| wonder if the answer to his question 


Sort | could be that his party leader wants only his 
bth, 4 éjavish adherence” and none of his “intel- 
agand lectutal honesty.” 






























Stricter It's good to know there are real Democrats 
12. lol sy California. We've at least one in Massa- 
= pre chusetts—David z. Walsh. 
rnmer G. W. Hiceins 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
ldwid e 
ng, 7 5 
luctie HOKUM: Your new department, For 
"Mg Your Information, makes interesting read- 
on thi ng—for anyone who is sappy enough to take 
ages ME :. seriously. I, for one, shall consider it 
mag hokum until proved otherwise. You say Ed 
er 9 McGrady is going to resign to accept a $25,- 
creased )00-a-vyear job; that the La Follette com- 
e prod ittee is secreting a bullet-riddled witness ; 
supp that recent Argentine elections were rigged. 
n news ir. Editor, the daily press has hundreds of 
7 i ndents stationed at all important 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that if 
these things you say were true, the newspa- 
{0 IE ers would have covered them? What the 
ts, par : 


of fea Hotcoms N. BraniLey 


seem, St. Louis, Mo. 


emaker 

Editor's Note: For obvious reasons, News-WEEK 
mnot name the authorities for all statements in For 
Your Information. It can say, however, that the material 
dl wate is regularly supplied by two-score thoroughly reliable 
. whid »—ace correspondents, commercial representatives, 
nd others whose business it is to know what's going on 
t the world’s news sources. Each of the three items 
med by Mr. Branley came from authentic sources 
nd was carefully cross-checked, 


peace, 


sleadin 
1 dowd 
for af 
“satin, 
sno . 


ERUDITE: Under The Editor's Forum, 
ve 43 of the Apr. 3 issue, Senator Key 
ian of Nevada refers to Mr. Moley’s 
rial of Mar. 13 on his Neutrality Bill in 
letter which I quote: “You have shown 


note 
y stun 
mastel 


eporl Giithe capacity to think and analyze without 
phonie@having to use some rule laid down by some 
e Prad@MMerudite professor of the past.” 

ly loyd Of course in Mr. Moley’s usual way he 


answered Pittman completely in the Edi- 
torial Note, showing that the bill was not 
Pittman’s at all, but borrowed from the 
sources Mr. Moley mentioned—all of which 
provokes one to inquire of Mr. Pittman: 
, Bhat is the difference in following “some 
Havin rule laid down by some erudite professor of 
singiM@@the past’ and blindly following some rule 


owner 
s neve 
| int 


nationg™m@aid down by some would-be erudite persons 

inst t@™mot the present ? 

1 mou ; C. R. Puc 
Reno, Nev, 

3ill Mu x 

all far 

finish (UTTHROATS: It seems absurd for Mr. 

is WHEMoley, in his editorial of Mar. 27, to advo- 


ins; pameate that the WPA, NYA, and CCC use gov- 


on tel@™m™etiment funds for vocational training in or- 
ng commer to insure the supply of skilled labor. The 
hero roposal has been made before, and met 
to jal ith bitter opposition from the labor organ- 


“ations. Now if these labor groups want to 
0 ahead and cut their own throats by this 
ae casonable and shortsighted stand, why 
a ~ Hoesnt Mr. Moley let them ? 

‘x-May 

ar . L. B. JoLirre 

w fishit etroit, Mich. 
rds me 
sive ft 
pintme 
yn. 


1 rane 
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Editor’s Note: The trouble is that we are all called 
don to suffer in the blood letting. 
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ES, indeed, | ought to know because I've tried all kinds and not 
one can compare with this New Remington Noiseless! It's a real 
pleasure to take the letters in for Mr. Murdock's signature. He 
says they are the best looking letters we ever had. 
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And quiet! Goodness, what a relief to be rid of that noisy, old clatter- 
trap that used to be here. And | find the quiet helps me to concentrate. 
Retypings and ''nerve-fatigue” are strangers to me, now. 


You ask how fast it is? Just watch this for speed. The keys have a 
velvet-light touch and they simply fly. | very seldom have to work over- 
time anymore. 


Of course, I'm not much of a mechanic, but | do know that the twenty- 
three mechanical improvements on this typewriter certainly make my work 
much easier. | find that it prints lovely, clear carbon copies, and cuts 
excellent stencils. Yes sir, I'm simply thrilled with my new Remington 
Noiseless!" 


Whether your typewritten work is done in an executive's office or the 
central stenographic department— it will be done .. . quieter . . .. faster 
... better on a New Remington Noiseless! The noiseless feature increases 
the efficiency of a typist as much as 19%. 


Phone or write the nearest branch of Remington Rand for a trial in 
your own office. No obligation, Check it for all-around 
performance. You'll find the New Remington 
Noiseless will give you "Writing 
Perfection with Silence!" 






Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE BEST LAID PLANS 
f teoee- government bond market has been cascading 


rather handsomely now for the past few weeks and 
nobody seems to be enjoying the spectacle except a 
few financial writers who are composing self-righteous 
funeral sermons for the government’s credit. 

The soundest view of the bond decline seems to be 
that with recovery has come a normal rise in money 
rates which would depress bonds naturally and that the 
decline is unlikely to go much further precipitately, 
barring a European war or some such upheaval. 

But the banks—especially the country banks, which 
reached the peak of their ‘buying only last Fall—are 
worried. For years they have kept on buying govern- 
ment bonds because that seemed the only thing they 
could do and because, besides, they all expected to 
scalp a point or two. Now they find that their old 
customer, industry, wants to borrow from them again. 
In order to accommodate commercial requests they sell 
bonds, only to find the other banks selling at the same 
time. Add to this the nervous selling on the part of 
large individual holders of government securities who 
have concluded that it is time for them to get into the 
stock markets, what with all the talk of inflation, and 
it is not hard to see why the banks are upset. 

Washington, too, is disturbed. It is true that Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s jitters must be discounted, for he 
has a way of reading curious omens into his charts. 
When a Secretary of the Treasury can exultantly 
point to the fact that Governments are selling above 
par and find in that situation assurance that con- 
tinued budget unbalance is of little consequence (as 
did Mr. Morgenthau during the campaign) it is small 
wonder that the decline of many issues below par at 
this time should grieve him. Others, who believe that 
Governments were high largely for technical reasons 
last Fall, may comfort themselves by saying that 
Governments have declined largely for technical rea- 
sons since. But Secretary Morgenthau must be per- 
mitted his own somber reflections. 

Governor Eccles’ concern is a more serious matter, 
however. His admission that financial measures alone 
will not control inflation has been followed by evi- 
dence and that the actual deficit is still on the up- 
grade. The Federal government is going to have to 
borrow money after all. For that reason, the Federal 
Reserve Board has had to step in to support the gov- 
ernment bond market. There is nothing objectionable 
about this move of the Reserve Board per se. But it 
is just the opposite of one of the things the Board was 
going to do to prevent a speculative boom. And so, 
as another tool of the managed economy goes out the 
window, it is natural that we should doubt that the 
Administration can run the machinery without getting 
its knuckles skinned a bit. 


*“*TRIAL BY FURY” 
AST week we told in News-WEEk of New York’s per- 


fect tabloid crime—Veronica Gedeon’s murder. 
Everyone with an elementary sense of fair play must be 
outraged by the attempt of the police and some newspa- 
pers to conduct a drumhead trial of the innocent father 
of the murdered woman. Trifles were blazoned forth as 
implications of his guilt: he had “strange eyes,” “pow- 
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erful hands,” a “shaky” alibi. After a 30-hour “exay, 
ination” by the police he appeared with unmistaka}), 
bruises on his face. . 

And then, after this Roman Holiday of brutali, 
and injustice, the identity of a much more likely kille, 
was discovered and Gedeon was forgotten. The sap 
hullabaloo began again with respect to another may 
who is no less entitled to the presumption of innocence. 
But what are presumptions when the police and thy 
sensational press give chase? 


SUGAR IS SWEET 
NYONE who feels that Mr. Norman Davis is ¢o». 


fining his activities in London to the Sugar Cop. 
ference either does not know sugar or does not knoy 
Mr. Davis. 

Of course the Administration denies that it intend 
to call a world economic or disarmament conference 
Yet the persistent reports that Mr. Davis is “feeling 
out” the prospects for a general conference are no 
wholly fabricated by imaginative newspaper men, no 
are they entirely due to the propaganda of foreig 
governments. In large part they are traceable to the 
Administration itself—to the obvious eagerness of 
some of our State Department officials to meddle in 
European affairs and to the President’s well-known 
desire to “do something about” Europe’s threatened 
disintegration. 

These reports are reinforced by public knowledge 
of the competition among various officials to give 
birth to some kind of international panacea. So keen 
is the rivalry between Norman Davis, Sumner Welles, 
and R. Walton Moore that when Ambassador Bul. 
litt recently went to Warm Springs with the Pres 
dent, friends of Mr. Davis and Mr. Welles were report. 
ed to be profoundly disturbed by the belief that \r. 
Bullitt had brought home a peace plan. 

The President's disavowal of any plan for taking the 
initiative in calling a general economic or disarmament 
conference may be accepted at face value. No one 
knows better than he the grave political risk he would 
run, should he attempt it. But the argument that he 
could, with political impunity, participate in such @ 
conference if a suitable European sponsor for it wer 
found is persuasive. And the danger lies now in pr: 
vate conversations and commitments, implied or sp¢ 
cific, concerning our possible participation in one. 

The ideal of world peace is noble. The historical 
position guaranteed to any statesman who could |i 
the framework for permanent peace is so glorious '0 
contemplate that it is easy to understand why stale 
men are tempted to make the effort. No doubt \r 
Davis is keeping within the letter of his instructions 
But can he not argue that courtesy compels him \ 
listen to honeyed representations about things othe! 
than sugar? And who can prevent him from reportilt 
them to Washington, if he keeps disclaiming 4" 
interest except the success of the Sugar Conference? 

All these possibilities are disturbing. At the ver 
least, the President would do well to notify all his su 
ordinates publicly that they should refrain from fur 
ther intimations that we might be induced to meddle 
with Europe’s political affairs. 
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American travelers have again singled out Chesapeake and Ohio for a special 
claim to fame! Its contribution to the world of travel—Sleep Like a Kitten and 
Arrive Fresh as a Daisy—was duly recognized as an outstanding achievement. 
Now, its extraordinary record of friendly service has won a new honor... 


unanimous recognition as “The Railroad with a Heart.” Thank you, America. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F. V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world. 














CHESAPE K E and () H1O 








“AL , A-B-O0-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS — Union Station; CHICAGO — 12th Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS — Union Station; 
LOU SVILLE—Central Station; CINCINNATI—Union Terminal; WASHINGTON — Union Station; PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania R. R. Stations; 
NEW YORK — Pennsylvania Station. 
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